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Spring Tailor Jackets and Hats. 


\ TE give on the front page illustrations of 
/ tailor jackets and hats from designs fur- 
nished by Messrs. Redfern. 

Fig. 1.—This jacket is of fawn-colored cloth, 
made single-breasted, but braided to represent a 
vest fastened by frogs or brandebourgs of cord. 
Darker brown braid is used for the trimming. 
The gown is of brown camel’s-hair, with a braid- 
ed pyramid on one side and a deep tablier. The 
hat is of light fawn cloth like the jacket, laid in 
folds around the crown; dark brown velvet cov- 
ers the brim, Loops of two shades of brown rib- 
bon trim the back of the hat. 

Fig. 2.—This simple dress of green vigogne has 
a cloth jacket of a dark green shade opening over 
a Suade-colored cloth vest that is decorated with 
fine gold cord. The braiding on the jacket is 
done in black wool braid. The cloth hat has a 
Suéde ground barred with green lines. Green vel- 
vet is gathered on the brim, and a high bow of 
green ribbon is on one side 

Fig. 3.—This French cuirassier jacket is of 
gray-blue military cloth, braided with black in 
pyramidal designs on the fronts and sleeves, and 
with the same design inverted on the back, It 
fastens only at the throat, is finished with braid 
on the edge, and falls open to show the surah 
lining. The dress is also of gray-blue cloth, with 
the deep over-skirt front heavily braided. 

Fig. 4.—This braided jacket of golden brown 
cloth has the University collar, which is curved out 
in front to give room for the chin and permit a 
very high collar in the back t is made with 
two darts in each front, and is of even length all 
around. The braiding up the darts, on the col- 
lar, down the back, and at the top and bottom of 
the sleeves is of gilt braid combined with brown 
braid darker than the cloth. The dress worn 
with it is of brown cloth, pleated in the skirt, 
with peplum points, on which are buttons and 
mock button-holes. 


“The moral tone of Harper's Youne Peorve is un- 
exceptionabie.”—Christian Union. 





HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, 


Aw Ituvstraten WEEKLY. 


The number for April 19 contains the Second 
Part of the story “ The Victim of an Advertise- 
ment,” by the Author of - Toby Tyler,” etc. ; the 
fifteenth instalment of “ T'he Colonel’s Money,” 
by Luey ©. Liu; and a fairy tale by Howarp 
Py k, entitled * Which is Best?” with illustrations 
by the Author. 
= Climbing Birds,” by Saran Cooper, treats of 
parrots, toncans, woodpeckers, ete. “ The Artof 
Juggling,” by AnTHUR Penn, is of a practical char- 
acter, A ny young aspirant may learn the rudi- 
ments of the art by closely following the directions 
given in this article. 

” In the next number will be given the first of three 
articles on 

DRIVING, 
By COLONEL THEODORE A. DODGE, U. 8. Army. 


Those who remember Coronet Donar’s delightful 
series of articles entitled “ In the Saddle,” publish- 
ed in Harper's YounG Propxe last year, will wel- 
come these papers on Driving from the same pen. 


SuBscRIPTION Pricr, $200 PER YEAR. 
A specimen copy of Harprr’s Youne Prorie 
will be sent on application. 
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Our next number will contain a PaTTERN-SHEET 
Scprcement, with a variety of full-sized patterns, 
illustrations, and descriptions of* Lapigs’ House 
and Street Towerres, Matinérs, and Wraps; 
Girts’ Frocks and Boys’ Suits; Window Draper- 
ies, Embroidery Patterns, etc. ; with choice liter- 
ary and artistic attractions. 


LONG SUNDAYS. 


N how many homes up and down the 
land are the Sundays allowed to become 
days to be dreaded by every child within 
the walls, with listlessness and languor, and 
lagging, creeping hours, and downright stu- 
pid fatigue, for sole companions! These 
Sundays are of course nothing at all to en- 
dure beside the older Sunday of our ances- 
tors in that time when Sunday began on 
Saturday night, when food was not cooked, 
and book was not read, and domestic speech 
was hardly spoken in the house from dark 
till dark again. We recall the instance of 
an old Puritan obliged to travel on an er- 
rand of importance to him, and having had 
to halt all of Sunday from Saturday sunset, 
starting on his way when it seemed that 
the sun had set, and having gone some lit- 
tle distance, the cloud into which the sun 
had fallen, and which had given him his op- 
portunity, lifted, with justone farewell glint, 
and fell again, and straightway the consta- 
ble saw what his duty was in relation to 
the arrest of any one travelling during the 
holy season aid before the sun had really 
aud wholly gone down, and the reckless 
traveller was dealt with accordingly. But 
that régime bas served its turn, has been 
lived through, and bas been laid away at 


last; and if nothing has been devised to 
take its place, and if, while there is still no 
work to be done, no play to be had, there is 
no universally earnest absorption in one 
great theme as there was in those elder 
days, and time wearies and hangs heavily, 
and night is welcomed as a stage and sta- 
tion nearer freedom, and morning looked 
forward to as the opening of prison gates, 
and every Monday seems to begin the fresh 
world anew, it is because much of the in- 
herent beanty of Sunday is not pointed out 
to the child who finds the day long and 
dull. For there is, to those who know how 
to find it, a charm about Sunday that, after 
all, no other day in the week possesses, es- 
pecially to the poetic child. Not merely 
that it is a day of rest and study, not for a 
certain atmosphere of peace or of pleasure- 
taking that encompasses it, not that it is 
the day to which the maid-servant looks 
forward with eagerness as her outing, and 
as the time when she shall see her people, 
and when her lover shall present himself to 
her admiring gaze shorn of all his pictu- 
resqueness, but clothed in finery which he 
considers suitable to the day and to the dig- 
nity of leisure; but that it is a day which 
always seems to know itself, which gathers 
its own hush and sacredness about it till 
the very winds which in winter scatter the 
light snow from the swinging branches, 
which in summer bear the wings of birds 
beating up the central blue, seem to know 
that it is Sunday, and to go about their 
business with the innocence of those things 
that look in the face of the Maker. 

In the country, and in June, we might 
think that the very birds know what day it 
is when Sunday dawns, that the very flow- 
ers blow and sparkle with an instinct of do- 
ing their best for Sunday; and whether it is 
because of the general stillness, in compari- 
son to the wide murmur of other days, in the 
absence of the usual wheels, of the strokes 
of hammer and axe and spade, because of 
stillness which allows you to hear faint 
noises that on week-days are drowned in 
other tumult, rustle of leaves, hum of bees, 
songs of far-off birds, murmur of brooks and 
water-falls, the sound of the grass as it 
grows, perhaps, all to the fitful accompani- 
ment of remote bells ringing to prayer and 
praise, here over water and there through a 
gap of the hills, or whether it is for any oth- 
er reason, we know not, but there seems 
then to be a lightness-and freedom and joy 
in the movements of all nature that make 
its discoverer wish that Sunday morning 
would never come to an end. If the sun 
shines, there is a sense of cheerful, lofty wor- 
ship in the air; if the rain falls, there is a 
sense of beneficence about the showers; if 
the snow drives, a white and sacred awful- 
ness and solemnity ride by, as if the beams 
of the chambers were laid also in the secret 
places of the snow. 

The fact that the business of the world, 
as well as our own, is suspended at this 
time, or is largely supposed to be suspend- 
ed, has a great deal to do with the pleasant 
feeling of hush and quiet that belongs to 
Sundays, for those who are able to recog- 
nize it at all. And the remembrance that 
all over Christendom, as the world rolls 
round, the sun meets these scenes of rest 
and peace, gives another charm to the day. 
If it sees other things too—riot, sin, and suf- 
fering—those other things are such as have 
no right to exist; they are not a part of 
the day, but a defiance to it, a contradic- 
tion of it. The day, as an institution of 
rest, to say nothing of its loftier purposes, 
is something full of tender pity and mercy 
to all humanity. To the child who loves 
nature, or who is taught to love nature, 
Sunday, so far from being a long day, is one 
not half long enough, and he needs only the 
door-step and the sunshine to put himself 
into communion with it. 

But, after all, it is not always necessary 
to call in the forces of outside nature in or- 
der to make the day attractive in the home. 
There are some of us who can remember the 
gentle attentions and efforts of mothers and 
aunts and elder sisters, who made the time 
fly so that the recollection of the Sundays 
of our childhood is one only of pleasure, and 
a vagrant perfume or a distant bell-tone will 
recall the stroll in the garden alley to pluck 
the old-fashioned cinnamon-rose for the 
breast of the little frock, just before the bell 
began to toll, or the bit of spicy southern- 
wood to twirl between the fingers—will re- 
sall the roll of the organ to which the build- 
ing trembled and our nerves went creeping 
with solemn joy; and the day has a sweet- 
ness in our memory that not any enforced 
idleness or catechising or verse - learning 
could in the least undo. To provide plea- 
sant memories for children is one of the 
great duties of those who have them in 
charge ; it is difficult to estimate how deep- 
ly various incidents color the whole after- 
life of the child, and even affect the temper- 
ament. In this matter it would seem as if 
nature had done all in her sweet power to 
make the day dear; and it only remains for 











the home guardians, if they wish their little 
people to remember the Sundays of their 
childhood with affection, to emulate nature 
as far as they may. There is no day which 
is the equal of Sunday in opportunities for 
family union—not merely meaning reunion 
—for friendly commerce, for all that amiable 
and gentle life which draws the family bonds 
closely together. In later life, when there 
is some reason, maybe, for one’s feeling the 
day to be dark and dreary, long and sad, a 
recollection of the long-gone family days of 
delightful sympathy and intimacy will doa 
great deal to clear up loneliness and sorrow 
and weariness, will bring asunshine through 
its cloudy weather, and make the day full 
of such memories none the less pleasant for 
being a long Sunday. 





WOMEN AND MEN. 
THE AUTHORS’ READING IN BOSTON. 


N English authoress, while on a visit. to Bos- 
ton, remarked, with the consummate tact 
sometimes noticed in such visitors, “Is it not a 
pity that all the interesting Americans are dead ?” 
The past always looks better than the present, as 
the horizon line is always more picturesque than 
the zenith. Yet the most popular dramatic actor 
could not have crowded more densely the large 
theatre called the Boston Museum than it was 
crowded the other day to meet eight or ten plain 
men and women whose only general interest was 
that they were authors, and that they were to read 
from their own works. It showed how perennial 
is, after all, the interest that hangs about the lit- 
erary profession ; and it also showed that the sup- 
ply of living authors may commonly be relied upon 
to make good the gaps in the ranks, All my life 
I can remember the same anxious reflections over 
every funeral among literary men as were implied 
by this genial English dame. When Channing 
died, or Prescott, or Irving, or Longfellow, or Em- 
erson, there was just the same fear that the list 
was closed, and that of the making of many books 
there was an end at last, in spite of the scripture. 
The answer to all this was the Authors’ Reading 
in Boston ; and it will be answered yet more fully 
by the similar readings to take place in New York 
next autumn, 

Granting that the standing of living authors 
rarely seems to equal that of those who are gone, 
it must be remembered that the survivor has still 
a certain advantage in that he survives. So long 
as there is life there is hope; and no matter how 
limited a man may apparently be by his own ante- 
cedents, he may yet have surprises in store for 
himself and for others. 

“The greatest yet is he who still lives on.” 
Had Goethe died at fifty-five, we never should 
have had the first part of ‘ Faust”; had he been 
cut off at the tolerably ripe age of eighty, we 
might never have had the second part, or only in 
fragments; he might have destroyed even these, 
or forbidden their publication. Without assum- 
ing that either of those who figured at the Au- 
thors’ Reading had a “ Faust,” or even so much as 
a “ Mother Goose,” in his desk at home, it is cer- 
tain that much of the interest in living authors 
always lies in the fact that they are still credited 
with productive power. That in which they take 
part is a review of troops, not a Memorial Day 
exercise ; they may be shot down to-morrow, but 
in the mean while they may have some cartridges 
remaining. The oldest of them, in the present 
case, may yet astonish us with something that 
goes a little beyond what we had expected even 
of him. 

How lavish used to be the regrets over the non- 
appearance of what Emerson called “ that great 
absentee, American literature!” When in 1812 
Isaiah Thomas founded the American Antiquari- 
an Society, it was one of his objects “that the 
library should contain a complete collection of 
the productions of American authors.” This is 
the statement made in 1835 by the third librarian, 
Mr. C. C. Baldwin, who adds that he himself has 
endeavored to carry out this plan. This was the 
standard of expectation in regard to American 
books fifty years ago; it was thought that a lit- 
tle room in a small country village could ‘easily 
contain them all. Few of us yet appreciate the 
fact that, vast as are the statistics of population 
and production in this country since the civil 
war, the statistics of literary production rival 
them in suddenness of expansion. During 1880 
the number of books copyrighted in the United 
States was but 2076; it is now 11,124. It was 
then less than half the number copyrighted in 
England; now it is more than double that of 
England, which has fallen off several hundred 
since last year. There is a corresponding im- 
provement also in mechanical execution, and 
in the thorough and elaborate literary structure 
of extended works. The development of genius 
is, of course, a more difficult and wayward ele- 
ment to compute. Such a weighty influence as 
that of Emerson, for example, can be only an oc- 
ceasional thing, to be looked for at long intervals ; 
but I do not see why the regular yield, so to speak, 
of American literature is not likely to hold its own 
in quality, and go on increasing in quantity, after 
every one of those who appeared on the stage at 
the Boston Museum shall have passed away. 

And it is to be borne in mind that there is be- 
fore us a problem, in the way of literary diffusion, 
such as the world never before encountered. Nev- 
er before was a national literature to be developed 
on a geographical scale so large as to defeat all 
possibility of centralization. There is to be in 
this country no Athens, no Rome, no London, no 
Paris ; nothing, in short, which shall concentrate 
in one focus the cultivation of a continent. That 
is simply impossible with a nation stretching from 
sea to sea, from arctic to semi-tropical zones—one 





made up from all nationalities and subdivided 
into many different commonwealths, We are only 
at the threshold of this great task. A few years 
ago our literature was all East of the Alleghanies ; 
a few years before that it did not exist at all. 
Slowly, very slowly, it is establishing outposts in 
a few Western cities and universities, and each 
of these outposts is invaluable. The difficulty is 
to keep the picket-guards there; they constantly 
fall back on the main garrison and re-enforce New 
York or Boston or Philadelphia, when the ulti- 
mate need is that they should stay where they are. 
The Authors’ Reading in Boston was saved from 
any merely local character by the presence of Cur- 
tis and Clemens; but there should be the material 
for such a gathering in every large city of the 
land, By-and-by there will be. It is idle to 
suppose that the widely scattered intellectual re- 
sources of a continent can ever find an outlet 
through New York or Washington or Chicago 
or San Francisco alone, or even chiefly. There 
must be a series of foci, a series of nodal points, 
which shall no more duplicate each other than 
is done by the several university towns of Ger- 
many. Nothing else will penetrate, enlighten, il- 
lumine, this vast national domain. Literature has 
hitherto flourished best in lands not only small in 
themselves, but everywhere penetrated or reached 
by gulfs and arms of the sea—like Greece, Italy, 
Great Britain. If “ the whole boundless conti- 
nent is ours,” in the phrase of Jonathan Sewall’s 
else-forgotten drama, we must pay for that vast 
domain by undertaking an enormous enterprise 
in the way of intellectual irrigation. It will cost 
the best energies of several generations, but it 
must be done. T. Wil. 





TRUTHS ABOUT THE MISTRESSES. 
By CATHERINE OWEN, 


NDIVIDUAL experience is, in the very nature 

of things, limited, but the experience of many 
individuals may be trusted to form an average. 
We have each of us perhaps some dozen or score 
of friends whom we know pretty intimately, and 
perhaps an equal or much larger number of ac- 
quaintances. Do any of us know of one woman 
who would be likely to treat another working 
for her as if she despised her? Or if among the 
many of whom this question is asked one or two 
answer that they have a single experience of 
such a person, will they not instantly add that 
she was ill-bred or disagreeable to others as well 
as to her servants? Butif it is asked how many 
of their friends are too indulgent, foolishly kind, 
constantly imposed upon by them, will there not 
be a general show of hands? Are not all our 
friends good and kind and considerate mistress- 
es? Among all the hundreds of good and wo- 
manly women, then, there may be one disagree- 
able one. As in any community there is some wo- 
man we avoid being intimate with, so we may be- 
lieve there is here and there one whom it may 
be a trial to live with, as it would be to know 
her, but we may take it for granted that ser- 
vants do not live with her more than a day or 
two; if they do, it is for some good reason of 
their own, and not because they cannot do bet- 
ter; but such exceptional people must not be 
cited as types. And yet it has gone forth far and 
wide that the day of reckoning has come, that 
the arrogance of mistresses, their despiteful tone 
to servants, their exactions, and their unwoman- 
liness are to bring their natural reward in a revolt 
of the “ dames of labor.” 

As there is no foundation for this charge 
against mistresses, we may be sure it has been 
set afloat by those who, having found it impossi- 
ble to keep places by reason of their own unfit- 
ness, wish to escape condemnation and salve their 
vanity—always very rampant with such ne’er-do- 
weels—by slandering their employers, and by the 
large class who, pleading for public sympathy or 
charity to help their idleness, meet the wonder 
that work can be lacking for those willing to do 
it, when those who can pay cannot find workers, 
by such stories as will make their own case 
plausible. Among the servants who keep their 
places, and do not form the floating population 
of intelligence offices, there will be no such com- 
plaints and stories, 

Another astounding excuse is that ladies think 
house-work degrading, and show by their manner 
that they despise the servant who does it. Did 
any one of my readers ever hear a gently bred man 
or woman assert, or even imply, that household 
labor was degrading? Many women will tell you 
they dislike it, as others will say they dislike sew- 
ing, or as I personally may dislike fancy-work. 
These likes and dislikes are common to us all, 
but dislike of a pursuit does not imply that we 
think those who do the work we dislike are de- 
graded by it. In how many families will not one 
sister abhor cooking, and therefore take on her- 
self the chamber-work, wlhtich is equally irksome 
to her kitchen-loving sister? The labor we love, 
whether it be cooking, or sewing, or embroidery, 
or the more esthetic labor by which we may at- 
tain to some proficiency in art, will be pleasant 
to us, and all outside of it will be drudgery, even 
if it be playing the piano, or painting on vel- 
vet. Therefore we may all have heard some wo- 
man, who longs to be at work on her sewing-ma- 
chine, or sweeping and dusting her parlor, declare 
she hated the drudgery of the kitchen, and those 
of us who look on the kitchen as the heart of the 
house, and delight in it, nor think even the wash- 
ing of its pots and pans drudgery, may regret 
that to some it is so distasteful, while to our crude 
taste the hemming of dainty ruffles, the embroid- 
ering even of South Kensington storks, would be 
the real drudgery. But all this does not imply 
that we think any form of labor performed un- 
der self-respecting conditions degrading. There 
are foolish people who have been known to feel 
shame that they work in any way for a living, 
let the work be ever so “ genteel,” and these do 
really look on labor of any and every kind as de- 
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grading, and they certainly degrade themselves 
by their folly. 

But these exceptional persons are rare, as a 
rule, in this country, where the majority of work- 
ing people are proud of labor well performed, and 
by respecting themselves earn the respect of 
others. 

So very far from true is it that the average 
house-keeper despises house-work that in these 
days of incompetent service there is many a cul- 
tivated woman lamenting her inability to do all 
her work herself. If she had but four hands in- 
stead of two, if she had not her days so filled with 
duties she cannot delegate to others, she would be 
mistress of her own kitchen, and gladly do the 
work her deputy groans over to be rid of her. 

So strong has this feeling become that in New 
England, and probably elsewhere, many educated 
women who have the means to pay for assistance 
have decided to do their own house-work rather 
than subject themselves to the constant annoy- 
ance, loss by breakages, and worry of such ser- 
vants as they are able to find, and it is said the 
movement is fast growing. 

This fact alone proves the absurdity of the 
statement that house-work is considered degrad- 
ing, and that ladies pay servants to do it because 
it is so. 

Of course the house-keepers who are driven to 
this course have to limit every other duty. The ef- 
fect of one woman trying to do the work of two, 
when perhaps even with the help of another she 
had all she could manage, is disastrous ; she has to 
decide what she can leave undone, and it is prob- 
ably the best interests of the family, the duties 
and pleasures of hospitality, that have to be sac- 
rificed, for the poor house-mother dare not add a 
straw to her burden. Every social duty must be 
given up, and she is forced, despite herself, to neg- 
lect the first duty, that of helping those poorer 
than herself—which every one practically does— 
when she employs a woman who needs employ- 
ment. Ithas been quite truly said that the one so 
employed has no reason to feel grateful. It is a 
bargain in which so much work is given (alas, 
too often it isn’t given—only promised) for so 
much pay, and there is no obligation on either 
If this bargain be carried out, this is all 
The employer, so far as has come under 





side. 
true, 
my observation, asks for no gratitude, and is 
herself inclined to be profoundly grateful if the 
wages are fairly earned. 

But although a servant owes no gratitude to 
her employer, and seldom gives common justice, 
it is nevertheless true that if every woman who 
could afford to employ another were to do her 
own work, if the wealthy who employ a dozen 
were to live as if they were not wealthy—in the 
true “ republican simplicity” so thoughtlessly de- 
sired by would-be reformers, the poor would be 
very much poorer, and the great army of sewing- 
women would be doubled. And yet this is what 
would happen if the ridiculous demands of the 
servants’ “ friends” should cause them to express 
them for themselves. 

The house-mistress, as she comes under un- 
prejudiced observation, is so patient that she is 
sometimes exasperating. She is sympathetic in 
the troubles of those under her, more often than 
not reversing the contract between them, stitch- 
ing up a seam on her machine, showing them how 
to make their clothing (often the showing be- 
comes doing), advising them, if consulted, as to 
money matters, taking trouble writing letters— 
doing all, and more than all, that her duty of 
woman to woman calls for. If she is too busy 
for all this actual aid, the kindness and the pa- 
tience are still there, and the indulgence over faults 
that would be soundly rated by one of the ser- 
vant’s own class. All this, and more, is the mis- 
tress willing to do for the women in her house- 
hold; but what she will not be willing to do, is 
to admit a stranger to her table and her sitting- 
room, not necessarily because she “‘ despises” her, 
and not only because the girl would usually be 
unfitted by lack of culture to take part in the 
conversation (this reason might surely be enough), 
but also because the family circle is sacred. When 
reverses come, and means must be augmented, 
the boarder is an unwelcome thought, because he 
makes one at the family table. There could no 
longer be the delightful absence of restraint that 
marks the happy family meal-hour, He might be 
pleasant and cultivated, but he would be an un- 
welcome addition to every meal. How much 
more so the maid who could take no part in con- 
versation, which need not be particularly brilliant 
to be beyond her depth! The same reason ap- 
plies to her presence in the family sitting-room. 
Either she must be left entirely out of the con- 
versation, when she would feel far more lonely 
than in her proper place, or the discourse must 
be adapted to her comprehension. 

When the fact that the “hired girl” always 
formed part of the family in former days is re- 
ferred to, it is forgotten that this was only in 
country places, where it is still the custom on 
small farms; but this “hired girl’ was often 
taught at the same school as her employers, knew 
all the affairs of all the village, and there was 
little in the family discussions that she might not 
hear. 

But after all is said, why, it may be asked, is 
the servant’s employer expected to receive her at 
his table any more than the manufacturer to re- 
ceive his hands? The girls in stores are not 
asked to dine with their employers ; they are no 
more on an equality with them than is the servant 
in a house, but this seems no hardship. The 
clerk does not feel ill used if his duty is in the 
store while his employer dines; it is only the 
maid who is paid to cook our dinners who some- 
times wishes to eat her cake and have it too; 
to take pay for being the cook and yet to sit 
in the dining-room while the cooking is being 
done, for either the dinner must all be cooked 
ahead of time and spoiled, or sorffe one must be 
in the kitchen to attend to it. And it seems 

natural that that person should be the cook. 








NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
SILK DRESSES. 


ILKS have again come into the favor they en- 

joyed before wool fabrics rivalled them as 
visiting and house dresses, and are now imported 
in great variety. For the present demi- season 
there are many repped silks in plain colors and 
in stripes, such as Bengaline, gros grain, and 
faille francaise, while for summer dresses there are 
numerous light silks, such as the plaid surahs, 
the India silks, Louisines, and the summer Ben- 
galines, which are slightly repped, but are scarce- 
ly heavier than surah. Satins will be little used 
except under lace or other transparent fabrics, 
but there are irregular stripes of satin on the 
newest moirés, which are a revival of the moiré 
antique of long ago. 

Gray, green, Gobelin blue, and heliotrope are 
the colors most often repeated in the visiting 
toilettes for spring and early summer made of 
repped silk. ‘Il'wo kinds of silk are used together, 
one plain and the other figured, usually in stripes ; 
or else the dress may be entirely of one kind of 
silk combined with lace. Black repped silk 
dresses with lace and jet trimmings are again 
largely imported, and there are many combina- 
tions of black with white, or entire dresses of 
checked or barred black and white silk. 


COLORED SILK DRESSES. 


For combinations of plain and striped Benga- 
line a fine model in heliotrope shades has a polo- 
naise of the striped silk with plain Bengaline 
sleeves and plain skirt; the trimming is beaded 
passementerie and black lace. The skirt is with- 
out trimming, except directly in front, where there 
are four lengthwise rows of the passementerie, 
finished each side for a depth of eight or nine 
inches with frills of black lace gathered very full 
to look very heavy as it drops downward. The 
polonaise laps to the left side at the waist line, 
giving a surplice front, which is half covered 
with a black lace girdle that follows its outlines ; 
the open space at the throat is filled in with rows 
of the passementerie and a lace jabot. The high 
collar and plain cuffs are covered with black lace 
laid in small pleats parallel with its plain edge, 
and finished on the sleeves in a curved bow tight- 
ly strapped with lace, It may be added here 
that some of the striped corsages now have the 
back cut with long seams going into the shoulder 
seams, but this is only done when it will give 
a more effective arrangement of the stripes; in 
other stripes the bias backs and fronts of cor- 
sages are preferred. 

For gray silk dresses the newest models are 
all gray, instead of being combined with white, as 
was the fashion last year. French modistes use 
gray silk muslin on these refined dresses as soft 
vests and as gathered panels, adding bands of 
gauze ribbon across the muslin, with gray velvet 
revers between, and many gauze ribbon bows 
that are made throughout over satin ribbon of 
the same shade to support every loop, strap, and 
end of this coquettish garniture, Steel gray gros 
grains, or the lighter French gray, with irregu- 
lar stripes of satin, are made with the stripes 
differently arranged in various parts of the dress; 
thus the stripes pass around the skirt in front 
and on the sides, downward in the apron and the 
full back breadths, and are bias in the basque 
front, but are again lengthwise in the back of the 
basque and in its sleeves, The pretty bows of 
gauze over satin ribbon are set up each side of 
the silk muslin vest, and half-way up its middle, 
The two silk muslin panels are shirred across the 
hips, and set in round organ-pipe pleats below, 
with several rows of the striped gauze ribbon 
across near the foot. Worth sends with each 
fresh importation new arrangements of green 
silks with black lace, adding either gilt or jet 
passementerie for their garniture. The black 
lace may be piece lace or separate flounces, and is 
arranged down the sides with long ends of the 
silk dropping down upon it, and finished with 
bows or rosettes. The fronts are crossed with 
four or five scarfs of the silk, also tied in bows; 
and the back is of the silk in wide folds, lapped 
along the seams and turned over in revers down 
the middle. 


SUMMER SILKS, 


Among the gay India silks are those of scar- 
let striped with white, heliotrope striped with 
green, and blue with yellow lines far apart, sepa- 
rated by Greek squares or by the outlines of a 
parallelogram, The gay poppy red silks have 
the skirts in festoons edged with cream lace, and 
in short paniers above, or else there is a half- 
long apron over-skirt of six breadths caught up 
high on each hip, and for the lower skirt is a triple 
box-pleated flounce, each box pleat being short- 
ened in the middle to a point, and edged with 
white Oriental laee, The basque has a surplice 
blouse front like those described last week. For 
a more quiet gown of heliotrope and green striped 
silk a very long draped apron is used, nearly cov- 
ering the lower skirt, showing only a side-pleated 
flounce at the foot. Green velvet collar, cuffs, 
and pointed girdle complete the corsage. A demi- 
polonaise made for some of these summer silks 
has the front very short, with Directoire revers 
opening over a soft blouse-vest with wide velvet 
girdle; the polonaise part is confined to the back 
and sides, consisting of two pointed wings made 
by elongating the middle forms of the back, and 
gathering sloped pieces along the side forms at 
the waist line. This polonaise is made up of 
dark blue figured surah, over a gray skirt of plain 
surah laid in large pleats, or it may be of blue 
and red striped surah over a plain blue skirt, A 
new fancy is that of adding a third color to trim 
fabrics showing two colors, as a gown of blue 
and primrose striped silk has long scarf ends of 
coquelicot red velvet ribbon down its sides, end- 
ing in bows, with similar ribbons across the vest 
and as a girdle. 





BLACK SILKS. 


Black repped silk dresses are made up with 
aprons of lace, or with jabots of lace arranged 
down each side. Others have two or three lace 
flounces across the front, with a short silk apron 
or curved paniers, and long back drapery of silk 
showing no lace. Jet panels for the front of 
skirts, long jet fringes of strands separated to the 
top, and curved loops of finely cut jet beads are 
on rich black silks which are otherwise quite 
plain. Three broad box pleats down the front 
and sides of the skirt without drapery are liked 
for these dresses for large women, the only trim- 
ming being square-cornered pockets set on the 
hips and covered with jet ornaments of beads in 
rows or half-cireles. Black lace over white silk 
is also much used on black silk dresses, the lace 
with striped designs being most effective. 

LOUNGING GOWNS. 

Lounging gowns of easy, simple shape, without 
steels or bustle, are admired alike for their beau- 
ty and comfort. Some are made of thin sheer 
wool like albatross, and others of the slightly 
heavier mousseline de laine, while for midsum- 
mer gowns old-fashioned lawn is used, soft and 
thin as mull, in gay stripes of cherry or of light 
blue on white. These gowns are all in one piece, 
with a full waist gathered to a yoke, held by a 
belt or outside girdle, and with full straight 
breadths in the skirt pressed into pleats or left 
quite plain. The sleeves are in full bishop’s 
shape, with a band at the wrist, or they are pleat- 
ed deeply on the lower part and left full at top in 
mutton-leg shape. Those of wool have insertions 
of white herring-bone pattern done in crewels set 
in rows down the front, across the foot, and form- 
ing the yoke, or else the surplice front of the 
lapped waist. The girdle may be of white plait- 
ed braid with tassels at the end, or else merely of 
long ribbon two or three inches wide. Old-rose, 
pale yellow, violet, and light blue wool gowns are 
among the importations. 


HINTS TO AMATEUR DRESS-MAKERS, 


Amateur dress-makers are advised that three 
breadths of silk are again used for the entire 
back of the skirt, drapery and lower skirt being 
thus combined. These breadths are cut half a 
yard longer than the foundation skirt, are set in 
many lapped pleats meeting in the middle at the 
top, and are then turned over in two pointed ends 
on the tournure. The greatest latitude is allowed 
in arranging such draperies at the top, each mo- 
diste varying them to suit her fancy, or according 
to her cloth. The burnoose folds dropping down 
from the belt, though no longer new, are still 
popular. The jabot back drapery, which was 
formerly made with two stiffly folded narrow 
jabots—one down each side—is now more grace- 
fully arranged in a single large jabot of very easy 
soft folds down the middle of the back, dropping 
from the belt to the floor. 


APRON DRAPERIES, 


The apron draperies that prove to be most 
popular as the season advances are those pleated 
to the belt, and thus having their fulness falling 
in lengthwise folds rather than in the crosswise 
wrinkles made by many pleats on each side. To 
illustrate this, take a breadth of cashmere, and 
letting one corner form the foot, pleat the top to 
the belt in six pleats (three each side, meeting in 
the middle), then catch up slightly the middle 
pleat on each side to break up its stiffness. A 
hem or facing three or four inches wide edges 
the apron, and may be either stitched by machine 
or done in blind stitches, no matter how fine the 
wool fabric may be; indeed, it is quite a feature 
this season to put row after row of machine stitch- 
ing on summer camel’s-hair and cashmere dresses 
in the way formerly confined to tailor gowns of 
heavy cloth. 

SLEEVES. 


Coat sleeves are no longer made very tight over 
the arm, but are easy and loose for all materials, 
especially for wool dresses. They have narrow 
velvet cuffs turned back on them and opened on 
the inside seam, not outside, as was lately the 
fashion; a small bow of ribbon is set at the end 
of this opening, and white picot-edged ribbon is 
basted inside. Sometimes a colored ribbon bow 
is omitted, and the inner white ribbon comes out- 
side in a bow. Another feature on these loose 
coat sleeves is that of letting the material of the 
sleeves, whether silk or wool, drop over the cuff 
in an easy fold, making the cuff appear to be an 
under-sleeve. The full bishop’s sleeves gathered 
at top and bottom, and the mutton-leg sleeves, 
are seen on many new gowns, but ladies of con- 
servative tastes wear the easy coat sleeves just 
described. 





VARIETIES. 


A new trimming is made of six or seven rows 
of extremely narrow ribbon—called baby ribbon 
—held together by links of gilt thread and edged 
with loops of this feather-edged ribbon, which is 
only a fourth of an inch wide. This is especial- 
ly effective when of white and gold—the ribbons 
of white satin and the links of gilt thread. 

White wool dresses for matinées or for after- 
noon wear have a garniture of twilled silk ar- 
ranged as a soft vest and as drapery in sash form, 
which may be all yellow of esthetic tone, or may 
be in checks or blocks or stripes of red, blue, 
and yellow, or striped in Pompadour colors, or 
in those of Roman scarfs. The white and gold 
dresses have sometimes classic drapery pointed 
on the sides like a Greek peplum, arranged with 
all the pleats at top next the belt instead of 
across, and falling also in a point in front. A 
pretty white delaine dress has the skirt pressed 
in fine pleats from top to bottom, and is then 
draped with a Roman sash twenty-four inches 
wide, arranged to fall in a point low on the left 
side, then caught up to the hips and dropping in 
the back in two loops with two ends. 








Bustles of steel hoops in rows are now made 
durable by being covered with English morocco, 
either white or scarlet, cut out in scallops along 
the edges and stitched in rows, 

For information received thanks are due Mrs, 
M. A. ConneLLy ; and Messrs. ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, 
& Co.; James McCresry & Co.; Lorp & TayLor; 
and Srern Brorers, 








PERSONAL. 

Mr. Barney, the veteran showman, does not 
know which feature of his great exhibition he 
enjoys most, but is sure that whatever best 
pleases the children commands the largest share 
of his attention. 

—Miss Catuerine L. Wotre wished all her 
bequests to women to be for their sole use, in- 
dependently of their husbands, present or pros- 
pective. 

—Miss Davuvray has added to the picturesque- 
ness of the old comedy The Love Chase by the 
introduction of a dance, which has given more 
trouble than all the rest of the play. In the 
olden times an hour’s fencing and dancing each 
day was a matter of course—in fact, was a part 
of rehearsal. 

—Mr. C. P. HuNTINGTON has arranged to give 
$3000 toward the erection of a new Presbyterian 
church in Oneonta, of which his mother was a 
member. 

—A well-known Frenchman predicts that 
many of the French crown jewels, which are to 
be sold at auction on May 12, will be reset, and 
will appear on the persons of fashionable women 
of New York and San Francisco. 

—When the Alva, Mr. W. K. VANDERBILT'S 
new yacht, was launched, her owner cirected 
that the bottle of Pommery which had been 
prepared for her christening should be replaced 
by a bottle of native wine. 

—Miss Rosina Emmet, the artist, will be mar- 
ried in the early summer to Mr. ARTHUR SHER 
woop. Two recently completed portraits of 
well-known society ladies do her much credit. 
She is a pupil of Mr. WiLL1AM M. CHasg, and has 
sometimes been thought to surpass her master. 

—Ex-President Wuite of Cornell has added 
some very rare political pamphlets to the li- 
brary of 100,000 volumes which he recently gave 
to the university 

—Miss Ke..oee asked the ladies of Owego to 
appear at the opera-house without hats or bon- 
nets, because, in her estimation, no lady looks 
so well in high bonnets and big hats as without 
them when her hair is arranged becomingly. 

—Dr. W. Sewarp WEBB has given a prize of 
$300 to the Society of American Artists for the 
best landscape painting by an American artist 
under forty years of age. The prize will be 
awarded yearly by the jury of selection of the 
annual exhibition. 

—When the new art school at Princeton is 
completed, Dr. W. C. Prime has promised to 
place in it his collection of porcelains and pot- 
tery, which is worth $60,000, 

—Mr. W. J. FLoRENCcE declares that the true 
way to elevate the stage is by consistent effort, 
by integrity of purpose, and by a proper moral 
bearing both off and on the stage. 

~—-‘* The Horse Fair,”’ given by Mr. C. VANDER- 
BILT, and the ten pictures presented by Mr. 
SeNeyY to the Metropolitan Museum will be on 
exhibition at the May opening. 

—The late Miss WoLFE, in bequeathing her 
superb collection of pictures to the Metropoli- 
tan Museum, wisely provided for their care by 
an additional gift of $200,000. 

—The President watched the egg-rolling on 
Easter Monday in the White House grounds 
with much interest, and shook hands with many 
of the children 

—Mrs. WuItNey, wife of the Secretary of the 
Navy, has given $5000 to the St. John Episcopal 
Church Orphanage, to commemorate the bap 
tism of her daughter Donotuy. 

—FREDEKICK KERNOCHAN, a boy ten years 
old, saved the life of his nurse last summer near 
Navesink. The boat in which both were was 
upset, and he swam with her to the shore, 
though she weighed 120 pounds, and he only 55, 
Secretary WHITNEY has just awarded him a sil- 
ver medal for bravery. 

—In reply to a correspondent who desires to 
know whether the statement in the Bazar of 
March 26 concerning the mother of General 
Lew WALLACE is authentic or not, we would 
say that the item in the Bazar is correct. Gen- 
eral WALLACE’S mother died at the age of twen- 
ty-six. Her Christian name was EstHer—the 
name given by the General to the wife of Ben- 
Hur. General WALLACE’s step- mother, how- 
ever, still lives. His father married her four 
years after the death of the Genefal’s mother. 

—One of the pleasantest features of Mr. WALT 
WHITMAN’S Visit to this city to deliver his ora- 
tion on ABRAHAM LINCOLN was the presentation 
of a large basket of lilacs, on the stage of the 
Madison Square Theatre, after the oration, by 
the pretty little granddaughter of the poet StTeb- 
MAN. The success of the occasion was due in 
great measure to Mr. STepMAN himself, who 
marshalled so many of his friends to listen to 
Mr. WHITMAN. Some of the later portraits of 
Mr. BRYANT suggest WHITMAN, only the latter’s 
white hair and beard are longer and less brushed. 

—The late actor Joun T. RayMOND was even 
fonder of his part of Colonel Sellers than of 
playing practical jokes or of matching coins. 
*¢There’s millions in it,’’ he never tired of say- 
ing. But unlucky speculations in Wall Street 
squandered most of the profits. 

—When the remains of Mr. LiIncoLn were 
moved recently from the spot where they lad 
been secretly buried to their permanent resting 
place in the vault of the Lincoln Monument at 
Springfield, Illinois, Mr. Lincoun’s face was 
entirely recognizable after being buried twenty- 
two years. The features were well preserved, 
and very bright was the silver plate on the cof 
tin lid, which bore the words: ‘*‘ ABRAHAM LIN- 
COLN, sixteenth President of the United States, 
Born February 12, 1809; died April 15, 1865.” 

—Among the names of eminent persons upon 
whom degrees were conferred by Columbia Col 
lege on the occasion of its recent centennial 
are those of three women— ALICE ELvina 
FREEMAN, President of Wellesley College, and 
AMELIA BLANFORD EDWAkps, the archeologist 
and novelist, each of whom was honored with 
the degree of Doctor of Letters, and Maria 
MITCHELL, tlie director of the astronomical ob- 
servatory at Vassar College, who received the 
degree of Doctor of Laws. 
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Fic. 6.—FRAME FOR MEMORANDA AND ENGAGEMENT 
CARDS. 
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Fic. 9.—CALENDAR FRAME 
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Fig. 11.—CHINA BELLOWS, 





Fic. 12.—BLOTTER. 


















































Fie. 17.—CUPBOARD. Fig. 16--DKAUGHT OR FIRE SCREEN. 


Fie. 10.—POST- 
CARD CASE. 


Fic. 3.—PAPER RACK. 





















Fis. 5. PHOTOGRAPH FRAME. 








Fis. 8.— BRADSHAW” CASE. pon 
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~ Fie. 18, —CUPBOARD. 


EMBROIDERY DESIGNS FROM THE SOUTH KENSINGTON ROYAL SCHOOL OF ART NEEDLE-WORK.—[{Sex Page 329. ] 
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Embroidery Designs from the Royal School of Art 
Needle-Work. 
See illustrations on page 328. 

A T no time other than the present has the tendency to mark 
A historical events by means of needle-work been more strong- 
ly developed, and the Jubilee year of Queen Victoria has given an 
opportunity of which the members of the Royal School of Art Nee- 
dle-Work have not been slow to avail themselves. 

The result has been the production of an immense variety of 
articles, of which we reproduce no less than thirteen specimens on 
the opposite page. ll the designs are more or less symbolical, 
and bear the date of the present year. It is supposed that the 
hearts and purses of the public will be more than usually open to 
bestow gifts on each other in order to commemorate the event, and 
to this end these pretty articles have been prepared. Of course 
the dates, ete., can be omitted, if desired, from the designs. 

First, and most important, in Fig. 1 we have a photograph frame 
in the shape of a rose, especially designed for portraits of the 
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Queen, It is of royal crimson velvet. The garter and the crown 
which surmount the frame are embroidered with Japanese gold 
thread and spangles; the shamrocks and thistles are work- 
ed in natural-colored silks on the petals of the rose, which are 
curled over at the edges, with thick raised-work in pale pinks and 
reds, that gives a very handsome and solid appearance to the 
rose. The V.R. and I., with the date, are in gold thread on the 
lower petal, and the rays of the open flower sheath—the lower two 
of which by the help of a rest at the back form the feet on which 
it stands—are solidly worked in shaded green crewel. 

Fig. 2 is a cozy handsomely made up of velvet, having the flow- 
ers embroidered in natural colors, tied together with blue ribbon, 
and the crown and date in gold. 

Fig. 3 is a paper rack of crimson or blue velvet, mounted on a 
brass frame, and is worked both in gold outline ‘and solid colors. 

Fig.4 is a second specially designed photograph stand for por- 
traits ; it isin the shape of a shield, and can be either suspended to 
the wall by means of its broad ribbon and bows, or it will stand on 
the table by means of a rest at the back. The crown is embroid- 
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ered with gold thread and spangles, and the flowers worked solid 
in natural colors. The thistles are particularly happy in their col 
oring; a warm creamy white shading int l 
thistle heads, and does away with the diffic 
their purple color with blue. 
Fig. 5 is an ordinary-shaped photograph frame, of crimson vel 
vet wo 1 in colored silk, with a crown in gold. 
Fig. 6 is a handsome and striking novelty which has only been in 
troduced tl : 
It is a frame some fourteen or fifteen inches 
els for memoranda and engagement cards. 
ly arranged to spring from the ground vetween the two panels, 
whilst the shamrock nestles about its root. The “ V. R.,” it will be 
perceived, is inscribed on a tiny heart-shaped medallion suspended 
from a branch of the rose-tree. It is beautifully worked through 
out in shaded natural colors in silk, and is on crimson or blue velvet 
Fig. 7 is a telegram case of dark blue velvet, which really forms 
a more artistic ground for the work than the imperial crimson, It 
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is worked in some cases in gold thread through- 
out, and in others the flowers and leaves are of 
natural-colored silk, and the lines, which represent 
telegraph wires, worked in gold to match the 
crown. 

Fig. 8 is a case for “ Bradshaw,” the upper left- 
hand corner being cut away for the more conven- 
ient handling of the book. It is made in both 
crimson and blue velvet, and worked both in gold 
and in natural-colored silks. 

Fig. 9 is a calendar frame ; also destined as an 
ornament for the writing table, in which again 
the flowers are worked in natural colors on crim- 
son velvet, the crown only being in Japanese gold 
thread. 

Fig. 10 is a post-card case of crimson velvet, 
on which the design, a cornucopia containing the 
emblematical flowers, is embroidered in colored 
silks, the tiny panel, bearing the date, etc., being 
worked in gold silk. 

Fig. 11 is a pair of bellows of small size, spe- 
cially adapted for a lady’s use ; it is mounted with 
blue or crimson velvet, on which a group of nat- 
ural-colored flowers is tied together with a blue 
ribbon. 

Fig. 12 has a cornucopia filled with the united 
emblems. It isa small-sized blotter of dark blue 
velvet, the whole design being outlined with Jap- 
anese gold thread, which has a very effective ap- 
pearance, 

Fig. 13 is a more important looking blotter than 
the preceding, being of large size and on crimson 
velvet. The crown, dates, etc., are of gold thread, 
and the V. R. solidly worked in gold in the cen- 
tre, whilst the flowers and leaves are in colored 
silks, worked solidly and slightly raised. 

Fig. 14 is a bell pull, the design of which re- 
minds us of those which might be found in old 
wainscoted and panelled rooms some forty years 
ago, with their exquisitely embroidered flowers 
mellowed by time into the most lovely tints. It 
is of velveteen, on which the running pattern of 
chrysanthemums is worked in natural colors, the 
leaves in crewel, and the flowers in shaded white 
silks; the pot from which they spring is appliqué 
in reddish-brown cloth, on which the pattern is 
worked in thick crewel. 

Fig. 15 is another bell pull, of a soft pinky 
shade of plush, which takes lovely lights on it. 
The pattern on this is worked throughout in silk, 
the leaves in shaded greens, and the flowers in 
pale pinks and creamy tints, shading to white. 

They are finished off with handsome brass ring 
handles, and besides being very effective and un- 
common decorations, have the merits of use and 
fitness to recommend them. 

Fig. 16 is a screen of convenient size and shape, 
which will not only serve its legitimate purpose of 
keeping off draughts in winter, but will do double 
duty as a fire-sereen or to draw across the fire- 
place when a fire is not required. It is simple, 
effective, and inexpensive, there being compara- 
tively little work in it. The lower division is of 
plain dark blue cloth, the upper of string-colored 
canvas or linen; the band running across is also 
linen. The lines, both upright and horizontal, 
are worked in two shades of rather dark blue 
crewel, and the pattern between in ruddy-brown. 
The pots, lotus flowers, and buds, and the feet 
and bills of the swans, are also worked in reddish- 
brown. The remainder in shades of blue. 

In the cupboards Figs. 17 and 18 we have com- 
plete novelties, which are equally suitable for bed 
or for morning rooms. The frame-work being 
entirely of black and white cane renders them 
very light, and they are about three feet in height 
by twelve or fourteen inches wide. 

“The first has dark green cloth fitted into the 
frame all round, and on the front is worked a de- 
sign of single dahlias in natural colors. The 
flowers are shaded, yellow and golden brown with 
a little Indian red. It is worked in solid crewel 
throughout, the pot alone being outlined in thick 
dark blue crewel, with the pattern picked out in 
gold, 

Fig. 18 is another, yet more handsome and 
striking in appearance. The cloth is of fine dark 
blue, on which the bold and graceful pattern is 
worked, the flowers in outline only, with shades 
of gold, and the leaves green, in feather stitch. 
The frame-work is of white cane, while the legs, 
handles, and corners are black. In a bedroom 
this very useful and pretty contrivance serves as 
a cupboard for boots and shoes, the tidy keeping 
of which is so often a puzzling matter to their 
owners. For a morning room or boudoir it is in- 
valuable for the bestowal of loose music or mag- 
azines, as it is fitted up with shelves for the pur- 
pose. 
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CHAPTER XVL 
GILBERT IN POSSESSION. 


II\HERE are few more unhappy beings upon the 

earth’s surface than half-rogues. Forever 
seeking impossible compromises, plagued by a 
shrewish conscience which scolds all the more 
loudly because it can no longer make itself 
obeyed, they falter in pitiable fashion at each 
successive parting of the ways, and are often re- 
duced to the dismal expedient of rubbing dust 
into their own eyes, so that they may take the 
wrong turn in quasi-unconsciousness. Gilbert 
Segrave, as we have seen, had adopted this plan, 
and his experiences at the outset were not of a 
nature to satisfy him with it. After having been 
ignominiously dismissed from the presence of 
the brother whom he had intended to pension 
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and patronize, he retired into his father’s study, 
and seating himself in what had been his father’s 
chair, was uncomfortably conscious of being not 
quite a big enough man to fill it. But that im- 
pression soon passed away. ‘The late Sir Brian, 
in the opinion of his heir, had not been morally 
a big man at all. He had been kind-hearted, 
choleric, weak, capable of generous actions, but 
forbidden by his nature to take broad and com- 
prehensive views of life. Now Gilbert flattered 
himself that his own views possessed what his 
father’s had lacked. He believed that he had it 
in him to form a policy and pursue it; and hav- 
ing just now in his mind’s eye the outline of a 
policy which promised to be full of interest, he 
fell to contemplating that until his self-esteem 
returned to him. 

He*had need of a little self-esteem, for the day 
was destined to be fruitful in petty humiliations, 
He had not been long alone before the house- 
servants, one by one, requested the favor of a 
few words with him; and these words proved to 
be in every case substantially identical. The 
butler and the house-keeper had been present at 
the reading of the will; they had heard what 
had fallen from Brian on that occasion, and they 
now came to inquire whether Mr. Brian was to 
be their future master or not. On being informed 
that he was not, they each and all begged re- 
spectfully to give a month’s warning. 

Gilbert kept his temper until this formula had 
been repeated some half-dozen times, when he 
suddenly and injudiciously lost it. “You can 
take a month’s wages and go to-morrow, if you 
choose,” he said to an under-house-maid, who per- 
haps had been less carefully drilled than her com- 
panions, and who had allowed a shade of inso- 
lence to be perceptible in her manner. “ You 
had better not come to me for a character, that’s 
all.” 

“Thank you, sir, and I have no intentions for 
to do so,” replied the young woman, obviously 
elated by her success in upsetting the Squire’s 
equanimity. “Having left by my own wish and 
in consequence of death, such will not be re- 
quired, sir; and Mrs. Williams she will be very 
’appy to speak for me if applied to.” Where- 
upon she dropped a courtesy and marched out 
with all the honors of war. 

The bailiff and the game-keeper, both of whom 
subsequently craved an audience, decided to keep 
their respective positions, It is a fine thing to 
be able to snap your finger and thumb in the 
face of your superior, but not everybody can 
afford this luxury. A man has to consider his 
family, and the demand for bailiffs and game- 
keepers is hardly so great in the present bad 
times as that for butlers and cooks. Thus Gil- 
bert was granted such comfort as may be derived 
from something short of universal abandonment. 
However, his troubles were not yet over. Im- 
mediately after luncheon, at which meal Brian 
did not put in an appearance, he was informed 
that Admiral Greenwood was waiting to see him 
in the library; and the Admiral’s greeting was 
distinctly less cordial than usual. 

“How do you do, Gilbert?” he began. “I 
called to see your brother, but they tell me he’s 
out. What’s all this that I hear about your poor 
father having cut the lad off with a shilling? 
Only a piece of idle gossip, I trust ?” 

“T sincerely wish,” answered Gilbert, “that I 
could tell you that you have been misinformed ; 
but such is not the case. My father has made 
me his heir. He seems to have had a strong con- 
viction latterly that Brian was not a fit person 
to take his place. Indeed, he mentioned that 
conviction to me more than once, and gave rea- 
sons for it which I needn’t repeat. Personally 
Iam hardly a gainer by his decision. My brother, 
of course, must be provided for, and I shall have 
to give up my profession.” 

“ Well,” said Admiral Greenwood, with his 
hands in his pockets, his legs very wide apart, 
and his cheeks as red as a poppy, “I think it’s 
an infernal shame—that’s what I think about 
it!” 

“ At least,” said Gilbert, “I hope you don’t 
blame me for what I can’t help.” 

“I’m not quite sure as to that yet,” answered 
the Admiral candidly. ‘“ People say that you 
could help it. They say that your father intend- 
ed to destroy this iniquitous will, and that you 
knew he did. Is that so?” 

Gilbert ought to have been prepared for the 
question; but he was so little prepared for it 
that he started and changed color. He was so 
very anxious to stand well with Admiral Green- 
wood ; he knew that the Admiral would disap- 
prove of his conduct; he knew also that disap- 
proval in that quarter was not likely to be mere- 
ly passive—and instantly he decided to tell a lie, 
thereby parting at once and forever with that 
shred of self-respect to which he had until then 
contrived to cling. 

“Tam sorry,” said he, “that you should have 
such a bad opinion of me. Brian, I believe, is 
under the impression that my father meant to 
revoke his will; but, unfortunately, I have no 
reason at all to suppose that he would have done 
so, and therefore I think myself bound to abide 
by it as it stands.” 

“Do you mean that your father never said 
anything to that effect in your hearing?” asked 
the Admiral, rather sharply. 

“ Never a word,” answered Gilbert. 

Certainly if one is to tell lies, one may as well 
do so with a good air of sincerity. The Admiral 
had never liked nor thoroughly trusted Gilbert ; 
but he would have had to think worse of him 
than he did of any living being before he could 
have doubted an assurance so given. He held 
out his hand, saying, “ Well, I beg your pardon. 
Mrs. Greenwood blew me up sky-high for be- 


lieving that story, and I shall catch it again when * 


I go home, no doubt. Nevertheless, I am not 
sorry to have mentioned it to you, for I can now 
contradict the scandal-mongers on your authori- 
ty. Under the circumstances I suppose you are 





right to accept the position. I shouldn’t much 
like it, if I were in your place; but—” 

“ But perhaps I don’t like it,” interposed Gil- 
bert, with a smile. 

“H’m! Anyhow, it’s hard on Brian. 
have absolutely nothing ?” 

“Nominally nothing; but, of course, I shall 
take care that he does not want. My own belief 
is that he will be happier in his present position 
than he would have been as owner of Beckton.” 

“Til be hanged if I see why!” observed the 
Admiral, bluntly. “It wouldn’t make me happy 
to be dependent upon my younger brother; but 
all he can do is to make the best of it, poor fel- 
low! Tell him to come and see me when he has 
half an hour to spare, will you ?” 

“ Certainly,” answered Gilbert, with a mental 
reservation, 

Already he saw how much better it would 
have been to tell the truth, and what a crop of 
future troubles he had gratuitously sown for him- 
self. This good-humored, fussy, and not very 
wise old gentleman might so easily have been 
talked over! But it was too late to think of that 
now. He went on to speak very kindly of his 
brother, regretting that his own means did not 
admit of his making Brian exactly a well-to-do 
man, but distinctly implying that he was pre- 
pared to be liberal to the utmost limit of his ca- 
pacities, 

Admiral Greenwood went away, reassured and 
a little contrite, and told his wife afterward that 
he was really rather sorry for the young man. 
“What Segrave can have been thinking about to 
make such a will beats me; but I must admit 
that it would hardly do for Gilbert to act in direct 
contravention of it.” 

“That,” remarked Mrs. Greenwood, “is just 
what I told you all along, Tom; only you never 
will listen to a single word that I say.” 

Neither Mrs, Greenwood nor her daughter had 
distrusted Gilbert for a moment. In a truly fem- 
inine spirit of partisanship they were convinced 
and determined that he must be in the right; 
and if appearances were somewhat against him 
—why, so much the worse for appearances. Had 
Brian revealed the true state of affairs to them, 
it is not in the least likely that they would have 
believed him, and it was quite certain that they 
would never learn the true state of affairs from 
Brian, But Gilbert, obeying that inflexible law 
which compels us to judge of others by our- 
selves, was unconscious of this twofold security, 
and so spent a miserable afternoon, 

At dinner the brothers met again, and it would 
be difficult to say which of them suffered the 
most during that protracted ordeal. To sit per- 
fectly mute was impossible, and neither politics 
nor the weather can be discussed indefinitely by 
two persons whose thoughts are not for the mo- 
ment occupied with those interesting subjects. 
Hence there occurred long gaps of silence, dur- 
ing which the butler hurried round the table in 
those creaking boots to which poor Sir Brian 
had so excusably objected, while the footman, 
an irritating young man, whose breathing ap- 
paratus seemed to work with difficulty, kept a 
glassy eye inexorably fixed upon Gilbert. It was 
horribly uncomfortable, and there was a moment 
when Brian was very near to bursting out laugh- 
ing; but he remembered that there was not much 
to laugh at, and controlled himself. 

The moment that those two ohservant attend- 
ants had retired he rose, dragged his chair closer 
to his brother’s, and began: “ Gilbert, I’ve been 
thinking things over, and I’ve come to the con- 
clusion that it’s a case of least said soonest mend- 
ed. In fact, there really is no more that can be 
said—to any purpose. I shall clear out of this 
at once. Perhaps you'll give the piano and my 
other traps house-room until I send for them. 
I am going up to London.” 

Gilbert experienced a sense of relief almost 
as sweet as if it had been deserved. With Brian 
out of the way his path would be comparatively 
smooth. But he tried to look concerned, and 
succeeded indifferently well. 

‘Must you hurry away like this?” be asked. 
“T can’t expect that, feeling as you do, you will 
care to stay here and keep me company; but as 
there will be arrangements to be made, wouldn’t 
it be better for you to wait until we can see our 
way to a final settlement and have done with 
it?” 

“T know of no arrangements that will require 
my presence here,” said Brian. 

“Not absolutely, perhaps ; still, I should think 
you will wish to know what your future income 
is to be, and I can’t speak quite positively as to 
that yet.” 

“My future income,” remarked Brian, with 
some grimness, “is not a positive quantity at 
present. When it becomes so I shall probably 
know rather more about it than you can tell me. 
I should like to avoid saying unpleasant things 
if I could, but you must understand that I can’t 
consent to be put upon an allowance by you. It 
would be like taking conscience-money.” 

“If it were,” returned Gilbert, quickly, “you 
would have all the greater right to it.” 

“ Oh, if you talk about right! However, there 
is no need for us to talk about anything of the 
sort. Right or wrong,I don’t mean to accept a 
halfpenny from you, and there’s an end of it.” 

“ But, my dear fellow—pardon me; what al- 
ternative have you?” 

“Well, the usual one. I am going to work 
for my living, and luckily I am not altogether 
incapable. A man who has taken a musical de- 
gree and who knows something about managing 
a church choir is in no danger of starving, I be- 
lieve. I quite expect to find a place as organist 
in some London church before long, and most 
likely I shall be able to earn a little by giving 
music lessons as well.” 

Gilbert was not called upon to simulate distress 
this time, because he reaily felt it. 

“You are resolved to punish me very severely 
for doing what I believe to be right !” he exclaim. 
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ed. ‘You make my position almost intolerable. 
Just imagine yourself in my place. Suppose 
that the estate had been left to you, and that I 
was without means of subsistence. Wouldn’s 
you insist upon giving me at least enough to live 
upon? You know you would. I don’t think your 
scheme has any chance of success; but if it had, 
do you suppose that I could endure to let my 
brother support himself by giving music lessons ? 
And what would people think of me for allow- 
ing it?” 

The last words were not well chosen, and undid 
the effect of the former ones, which had touched 
Brian fora moment. “Iam afraid you will have 
to endure it,” said he, dryly. “That is, you will 
have to endure the humiliation of knowing that 
Il am a music-master, But I don’t see why other 
people should know it; and if they find out, you 
can tell them, quite truly, that you offered me an 
income, which I refused. Then they will under- 
stand that I am sulking, and will advise*you to 
leave me alone until I come to my senses.” 

“T can imagine worse advice,” said Gilbert. 
“What you propose to do is certainly not very 
sensible, and I doubt whether it is even feasible. 
How are you going to begin? You must admit 
that you will want a little money to start with.” 

“] shall not ask you for money either now or 
at any future time,” returned Brian, doggedly. 

“So be it; I can’t, of course, force the money 
into your hands any more than I can help being 
aware that you will have to raise money somehow. 
You won’t lay yourself under an obligation of 
any sort or kind to me, that is understood ; but 
will you, perhaps, listen to me if I make you a 
plain, business-like offér ?” 

“Oh, Pil listen if you like!” answered Brian, 
wearily; “only I confess that I can’t conceive 
what business-like offer can be made to a man 
of my small possessions, Do you wish to pur- 
chase the grand piano ?” 

“IT shall be very glad to do so if you want to 
get rid of it; but let me remind you that the 
piano is by no means your most valuable pos- 
session.” 

“Oh, I see! 
is not for sale.” 

“In that case I have nothing more to say. 
But if at any future time you should be anxious 
to dispose of the place, you might allow me the 
privilege of pre-emption. I believe I could just 
afford to buy it, and probably you would rather 
see it merged in this estate than in the hands of 
a stranger, That, in fact, is what you must 
have looked forward to.” 

Brian took a minute or two to consider his 
reply. His impulse was to say no to anything 
and everything that his brother might suggest ; 
but he was not sure that this proposition ought 
to be met with a direct negative. That he was 
sorely in need of ready money was undeniable, 
and he was well aware that the little Manor 
House property had always been a Naboth’s vine- 
‘yard to his father. lt was undoubtedly more 
desirable that Gilbert should have the place than 
that it should remain uninhabited and uncared- 
for until the roof fell in, So he answered, with 
something of a sigh: 

“TI wouldn’t sell it to a stranger, but I dare 
say I had better sell it to you. Probably I 
should be reduced to that necessity sooner or 
later. What is it worth, do you suppose ?” 

“T can’t tell you off-hand, and both for your 
sake and my own we ouglit to have the estate 
valued before striking a bargain; but at a rough 
guess I should say ten thousand ought to be 
about the price.” 

“Ten thousand pounds!” echoed Brian, in 
amazement. ‘ Why, it can’t be worth half that! 
You are trying to make me a present in the dis- 
guise of a bargain.” 

“Upon my honor I am not,” answered Gilbert, 
earnestly; and although the reader may think 
that Gilbert’s honor was a somewhat shaky se- 
curity, it was pledged in all sincerity then. “I 
haven't a doubt,” he went on, “that Mr. Buswell 
would give you ten thousand pounds for the 
Manor House to-morrow.” 

“Oh, Buswell! yes, I dare say he would. Very 
likely it might be worth that to him; because he 
would instantly proceed to pull the old house 
down and run up half a dozen villas in the 
grounds. I wasn’t thinking about Buswell’s val- 
uation.” 

“The value of a thing is what it will fetch,” 
remarked Gilbert. “If I buy the Manor House, 
it stands to reason that I must pay the market 
price for it.” 

There could hardly have been found in all the 
west of England a man more easy to impose 
upon than Brian Segrave; but then he possessed 
that shield wherewith kind nature has endowed 
most trusting mortals in the shape of a total in- 
ability to believe in those whom he did not re- 
spect. He very much doubted whether Gilbert 
was the man to give a fancy price for a tumble- 
down dwelling, and his first suspicion that his 
brother was merely seeking some plausible pre- 
text for making him comfortable suddenly yield- 
ed to a more sinister one. He was quite ashamed 
of allowing it to enter his mind; yet there it 
was, and he could not dislodge it. Therefore he 
said, abruptly: 

“No! all things considered, I sha’n’t part with 
the Manor House unless I am driven to extrem- 
ities.” 

“As you please,” said Gilbert. “I thought 
that by doing so you might overcome what I 
must say looks to me like an insurmountable dif- 
ficulty ; but you are your own master.” 

Brian did not fail to note the distinct ring of 
disappointment in his brother’s voice; nor was 
he able to attribute this solely to foiled benevo- 
lence. To avoid further discussion, as well as to 
escape from the very unwelcome thoughts which 
forved themselves upon him, he said “ Good- 
night” curtly, and went out of the room, 

He sat up late that night, packing such of his 
belongings as he meant to take away with him, 


Unfortunately, the Manor House 
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and arranging in as orderly a fashion as his na- 
ture would permit those that he proposed to leave 
behind; and early the next morning he hastened 
to the Vicarage to see Monckton, whom he found 
at breakfast. 

“We mustn’t meet trouble half-way,” Monck- 
ton remarked, after hearing what his visitor had 
to say. “You are right, [ think, in trying to 
earn an independence for yourself; and if that 
turns out to be difficult or impossible—” 

“ But it won't,” interrupted Brian, 

“Well, I hope it won't. In the mean time 
here are some letters of introduction which I 
have written for you. These men may not know 
of any vacant post; but at any rate they will be 
able to give you practical directions as to seek- 
ing for one. And now, Brian, as we have been 
such good friends, and as we are going to part, 
perhaps for a long time, I hope you won’t refuse 
me a small favor. I can understand your re- 
luctance to take anything from your brother; 
under the circumstances it’s only natural; but— 
but—” 

“My dear old fellow,” broke in Brian, laugh- 
ing, “you needn’t look so shamefaced over it. 
It is I who ought to be blushing, for I came 
here with every intention of asking you for the 
loan which you are hesitating to offer me.” 

“That’s right!’ cried Monckton, brightening. 
“T drew a check for a hundred pounds in your 
favor, but I did it in fear and trembling, because 
I know it isn’t pleasant to take checks even from 
one’s best friends. You have paid me a true 
compliment, Brian.” 

Brian took the envelop which was held out to 
him. “I was pretty sure beforehand that you 
would look at it in that way,” said he; “and I 
don’t a bit mind being beholden to you, Monck- 
ton. When [I shall be able to pay you back I 
haven’t an idea, It doesn’t sound very promising 
to start a hundred pounds in debt, but the fact 
of the matter is that I am quite ridiculously poor 
just now. I haven’t enough to keep me alive for 
a week.” 

Monckton smiled a little sadly, He knew that 
the day must soon come when a hundred pounds 
would seem a far more imposing sum to Brian 
than it now did; yet he had good hope that that 
and other inevitable lessons would make a man 
of the lad. One is forced unwillingly to acknow- 
ledge that poverty is very apt to be debasing. 
There are people whom one would like to save 
from all ignoble worries about half-crowns, peo- 
ple whom nature seems to have destined for some 
more refined occupation than balancing accounts, 
and whose carelessness with regard to money 
matters looks almost like a virtue, so innocent 
and unselfish is their ineptitude. Such people 
are not always soured by the struggle for exist- 
ence, though that result is frequent enough, and 
when they are not soured, they are doubtless in 
some respects elevated by it. However, they lose 
their youth in the process, and to the middle- 
aged lookers-on the premature loss of youth can- 
not but seem a pity. Monckton thought of this 
and was very sorry; but he believed that Brian 
Segrave had fibre enough to resist and survive 
hard times, and those who care to pursue to its 
end this record of a portion of Brian’s life will 
see how far his friend’s faith in him was justified. 

[tO BE OONTINUED.] 





WOMEN AND WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 
II\W0O events of recent occurrence in New York 

must serve as excuse for asking women to 
think seriously about the questions suggested by 
this paper. 

Early in March a public meeting, called and 
attended by men and women of wealth and posi- 
tion, was held in Chickering Hall, to consider 
means for raising a fund adequate to equip with 
new quarters and appliances the Woman’s Med- 
ical College of the New York Infirmary. Less 
than one-sixth of the needed amount was prom- 
ised; but the heartiness of the interest expressed 
and the character of the attendance made the 
friends of the movement feel sanguine of eventual 
success. 

Almost contemporaneously with this bold ac- 
tion on the part of the “remnant” sponsoring the 
medical education of women, the New York 
Academy of Medicine received from two women 
a large proportion of the sum asked for by the 
Woman’s Medical College. 

It is with no spirit of envy or jealousy toward a 
worthy beneficiary institution, but simply from 
the broad stand-point of those who are interested 
in the advance of general medical knowledge as 
well as in the medical education of women, that 
we ask, does not the concurrence of such generous 
gifts unsolicited, and such a notable appeal coldly 
answered, indicate a state of feeling amongst 
women of the wealthier classes which it is well 
for the friends of the medical education of women 
to make efforts to change ? 

Women and children form more than two- 
thirds of the sum total of patients, so that the 
general sentiment—let it be inconsequent or 
thoughtful—of women toward the medical pro- 
fession is the public censorship whose decrees 
physicians carefully heed. From time imme- 
morial the most lucrative practice has been 
found amongst women, and the young doctor 
who could commend himself to mothers by hon- 
orable er sycophantic means has been the one to 
most promptly establish his practice. Such be- 
ing the case, women who believe in the medical 
training of their own sex should bring their in- 
fluence to bear on the opinions of their uncon- 
verted sisters. If we can judge by facts which 
will occur to all readers, the general attitude of 
women is lukewarm, if not antagonistic, to the 
education and employment of women as doctors, 

To speak plainly, of the millions of women in 
America but a small percerstage are brave enough 
to express approval of the study of medicine by 
women, and a still smaller number generous 
enough to give that study any financial aid; a 








respectable-sized minority, indifferent in the mat- 
ter, would put no hinderances in their way, but 
would decidedly refuse to take a stone from their 
path; and the mass of wives and mothers have 
thought nothing about it, and simply put the sub- 
ject aside, when it is mentioned, with some con- 
temptuous remark about those “ horrid women 
doctors!” It is a curiously plain case of woman’s 
hand against woman—an anomaly that should 
pass away in this quarter of our century. 

What forces do we find abroad to break down 
this unwomanly prejudice ? 

1, There are in most of our large cities strug- 
gling medical colleges for women, pitiably devoid 
of educational and clinical facilities, that turn 
out annually small numbers of fairly well pre- 
pared graduates: the courses and graduation re- 
quirements of the New York and Philadelphia 
colleges have the highest standards. A small 
proportion of these young doctors go to Europe to 
avail themselves of hospital and university privi- 
leges sternly denied them at home; some are 
drafted into foreign missionary work, and the 
others, like the bulk of male medical graduates, 
put up their signs, and by their own energy 
and patience struggle into a support, which, in 
spite of all the disadvantages, is in many cases 
an extremely honorable one. 

2. There are the women, a steadily increasing 
band of experienced converts, who have been 
themselves relieved by women practitioners, or 
have had their motherly anxieties allayed and 
soothed, as the right kind of women so well can do. 

3. The liberal- minded, conscientious male 
physician, whose knowledge of human nature 
and experience with diseased humanity have 
shown him that there is room in his profession 
for trained women just as for trained men, and 
that it is as legitimate and womanly a career as 
any other educational, helpful, or philanthropic 
work of the world. As matters stand to-day 
it is this professional conviction, reached slowly, 
and only by men of broad professional views, 
which is the most cogent force at work to change 
the existing prejudice amongst women against 
women physicians. 

The women physicians themselves fight their 
way tremendously handicapped. In addition to 
insufficient training, they have to encounter their 
confusion in the public estimation with female 
quacks, and competition in the thoughtful public 
mind with young male physicians who can show 
a record of experience through prolonged prepara- 
tion in hospitals and dispensaries under the best 
professional auspices. As regards the ungener- 
ous educational barriers erected by hospitals and 
colleges to keep women out, a distinguished Bos- 
ton physician, Dr. James RK. Chadwick, eight years 
ago wrote: “ We have reached that absurd stage 
—and the sooner we recognize it the better—when 
the burning question is no longer, Shall women 
be allowed to practise medicine? They are prac- 
tising it....The only problem now is, Shall we 
give them opportunities for studying medicine 
before they avail themselves of the already ac- 
quired right of practising it? It is clearly the 
interest of the community to give women the 
fullest instruction in accordance with the most 
approved systems and under the most eminent 
teachers, and also that their proficiency shall be 
tested by the most rigid ordeals before they final- 
ly receive certificates.” 

So we see that the main work to be done in fur- 
thering the medical education of women, and their 
consequent recognition and employment, must 
be done by women themselves; and here again, 
as with many other social problems, it is a case 
of noblesse oblige, The duty of help to the student, 
enlightenment to the ignorant, and conviction to 
the indifferent must fall upon the educated wo- 
man who from personal knowledge or theoretical 
certainty can show her less reflecting or experi- 
enced sisters that medicine not only offers a noble 
career to women by which they may earn an hon- 
orable livelihood, but that duly trained medical 
women can bring to the homes of both rich and 
poor a scientific skill and helpful sympathy in 
the most serious trials of life which can only, 
with absolute comfort, be extended to women by 
women, 

Women, from education and inherited tenden- 
cies, are ultra-conservative ; therefore what is un- 
usual is to them at first always dangerous and 
undesirable ; consequently we tind that the fash- 
ionable feminine feeling toward women physi- 
cians is unfriendly, Yet could anything be more 
illogical than the mere assertion that properly 
educated women are not the ideal doctors for 
women and children? An ignorant woman phy- 
sician is as dangerous as an ignorant man—nei- 
ther more nor less so, 

We would say with all earnestness to conscien- 
tious, educated, rich women, see to it, as far as lies 
in your power, that your medical sisters are given 
equal opportunities with men for study and ex- 
periment; dare to realize that on you largely rests 
the responsibility for their exclusion from al- 
most every hospital in the land where women and 
children are treated—hospitals whose lists of 
managers and subscribers bristle with the names 
of prominent women, 

Furthermore, before accepting the common ver- 
dict of male specialists that women are unfit- 
ted “ constitutionally,” and from lack of physical 
strength, to successfully treat obstetric cases, look 
into a few facts, and confer with intelligent pa- 
tients of intelligent women. Go far back, and 
learn that one of the most prolific and healthiest 
of races, the Jews, never allowed any but women 
to attend at childbirth; find that in later days, 
amongst our own race, such preference has been 
slowly growing—kept back owing to women’s lack 
of training—as is proven, among many instances, 
by the Duchess of Kent’s being attended by Mad- 
am Siebold at the birth of the present Queen of 
England. 

To women who are themselves in favor of wo- 
men studying medicine, but shrink from propa- 
gating their personal views on so delicate a ques- 
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tion, unsupported by more weighty arguments, the 
following medical opinion is respectfully submit- 
ted. A circular was recently sent to members of 
the Massachusetts Medical Society, asking the fol- 
lowing qifestion: “Do you favor the admission 
of women to the society on the same terms as 
men?” Eleven hundred and thirty-two replies 
were received, of which 709 were affirmative, and 
400 negative, 23 being indifferent. The State 
membership of the society is 1343; it is evident, 
therefore, that a considerable majority of the so- 
ciety, and 7 to 4 of those taking the trouble to 
answer, favor the admission of women. Answers 
to other questions show, first, that 336 members 
have consulted with women physicians ; second, 
that 931 do not object to consulting with women 
on account of their sex. 


CATHERINE BaLpwiy. 





Bead Trimmings.—Figs. 1-3. 
See illustrations on page 337. 

Fia. 1 isa plaque of brilliant cut jet, which is made 
in various sizes, and employed for trimming a 
and dresses. The two borders illustrated in Figs. 2 
and 3 are made of bronze beads strung on wire, and 
are designed chiefly for edging the brim of tulle or 
straw hats and bonnets. 





FAMILY LIVING ON $500 A YEAR. 
By JULIET CORSON. 
LXVIL 

A our scheme of living includes some of the 
pleasures of entertaining our friends, we 
may give our present space to outlining a few of 
the small festivities which can be enjoyed with 
little trouble. The most popular way of meeting 
one’s social obligations is the reception of visit- 
ors on a certain day or days. The day of the 
week is usually engraved upon the visiting card 
when the intention is to receive on that day 
throughout the entire season. If the time is lim- 
ited to certain days of certain months and to spe- 
cial hours, the specification is made upon cards 
specially engraved, as, for instance, “ Wednesdays 
in February, 5 o'clock,” being engraved on the 
lower left corner of the visiting card, the address 
being on the right. If the purpose is to give a 
more formal single reception, the lower left cor- 
ner will bear the inseription, “ At Home, Wednes- 
day, February —, from — to — o’clock,” the ad- 
dress being on the right. All the details of in- 
vitation, reception, toilette, etc., are given in books 
on social etiquette. The part appropriate here 
concerns the refreshments provided for the 
guests. Although it is not imperative to provide 
any, some simple repast laid upon a side-table 
where one of the ladies receiving presides, or 
passed upon a small tray by a maid, suffices. In 
the latter case there should be several little tables 
near the guests to receive the cups and plates. 
The very best tea, freshly made, with a few deli- 
cate sandwiches, or the fancy cakes called by the 
confectioners petits fours, are suitable for any re- 
ception ; wine or cordial may be served, but tea is 
preferable; too elaborate refreshments would be 

out of place at simple receptions. 

The invitations to teas and kettle-drums bear the 
words, “Tea at 5 o’clock.” On such occasions the 
small tables may be disposed about the rooms for 
the convenience of the guests, or the tea-table may 
be laid with more or less elaborate linen and 
china, and corsage bouquets may be provided for 
the guests at will. Some special color is often 
chosen for these teas, and it prevails in the linen, 
china, glass, flowers, and even in the toilettes. The 
tea should be the best obtainable, freshly made, 
and served in delicate china, Russian tea is 
served in thin glass tumblers, each containing a 
spoon and a slice of lemon; sugar is served with 
Russian tea, but no milk. The refreshments may 
be simple, and never should be too elaborate ; 
thin bread buttered and doubled, dainty sand- 
wiches, small cakes and macaroons, are suitable. 
Coffee may be served; oysters and salads are 
suitable, but too great abundance is ostentatious. 
The table is laid as for any tea, only care must 
be taken not to crowd it, and not to give a heavy 
character to the repast. The hot dishes suitable 
for a family tea would be entirely out of place. 
The proper refreshments for evening receptions 
are fine cake, chocolate, coffee, fancy biscuits, 
and sherry, claret-cup, punch, ices and creams, 
salads, cold entrées, candied fruit and confection- 
ery, bouillon, tea, eggnog—in fine, any smail 
dishes, preferably cold, and plenty of the chosen 
beverage. At a wedding reception the simplest 
refreshments are cake and one wine; beyond 
that the range is upward to a full wedding break- 
fast. No tea or coffee is served. Wine at choice, 
generally champagne. All the service is laid be- 
fore the guests come tothe table. The wedding- 
cake is set before the bride, who cuts the first 
slice. Bouillon may be served hot in cups, in 
place of tea or coffee, when wine is not used. 
The more elaborate salads, entrées of game and 
shell-fish, creams, ices, jellies, and small sweets 
are suitable dishes. Small boxes of wedding 
cake tied with white ribbon are placed upon the 
table for the guests to carry away with them. 
In this, as in other entertainments, the refresh- 
ments should not be so profuse as to seem osten- 
tatious. If the collation is simple at ordinary 
receptions, it may be laid upon a side-table, and 
served at any time after eight o’clock. When 
there is a set table in a supper-room, any hour 
after ten is proper for serving. 

At card parties the best way to serve refresh- 
ments is upon small tables so placed that the 
guests can partake at any time without leaving 
the card tables. Sherry and biscuit, claret-cup or 
lemonade with fancy cakes, crackers and cheese 
with ale, tea, coffee, or chocolate, with delicate 
sandwiches, are suitable. If salads, oysters, or 
ices and creams are served, they can best be dis- 
pensed from a side-table. These refreshments 
are excellent for chess and domino parties, and 
for any informal evening gathering. When sup- 
per parties are given, either on invitation or after 











an evening’s amusement, the service is similar to 
that of luncheons. The table is laid with pretty 
china, a few flowers, the relishes and table sauces, 
At elaborate suppers there is candied fruit or con- 
fectionery, but no large sweets. No soup is ever 
served except bouillon in cups. Stewed oysters or 
any hot dish of oysters ; raw oysters on the half- 
shell may be served as at dinner, with cut lemon 
and brown-bread buttered. Cold roast game or 
poultry, or either broiled and served hot, deviled 
bones, salads, rarebits, toasted cheese, terrapin, 
creams, ices, jellies, the various iced “cups” in 
summer, and punch in winter, or eggnog, or 
mulled wine, or tea, coffee, or chocolate—ail are 
suitable beverages. The wines generally used at 
suppers are sherry, Madeira, Burgundy, and cham- 
pagne. Raw oysters, a salad, and a rarebit, with 
any chosen beverage, make an enjoyable supper ; 
or broiled game or chicken, with a green salad 
and some rich cheese, or hot oysters, cold roast 
chicken, and some ice or jelly, or hot bouillon, 
and sweetbreads with asparagus or pease, and a 
few bonbons. The variety is limited by the season. 

Never was a more delicious supper dreamed 
of than six little oysters on the half-shell, a dish 
of terrapin, and celery mayonnaise, and a bit of 
Roquefort, the beverage being left to individual 
choice. At the other financial extreme lie hot 
panned oysters, Maryland style, a slice of rare 
roast beef cut thick and deviled, a plain lettuce 
salad, and some cheese crusts. 

The recipe for the oysters may be smuggled in 
between lines here because it is but little known. 
Before supper-time have some toast nicely made, 
and see that the oysters are drained and abso- 
lutely free from bits of shell. For a solid pint 
put two large tablespoonfuls of butter in a fry- 
ing-pan, and let it begin to brown over a hot fire ; 
then put in the oysters without any liquid, and 
stir them until the edges begin to curl; adda 
glass of Madeira, pour them upon the toast, and 
eat them very hot, with no regret save that the 
sense of taste is limited by mortality. Gentle- 
men’s suppers may be made triumphs of house- 
wifely skill. As the hostess never is present at 
table, she can make every dish absolutely perfect, 
and be sure that a chorus of approbation is ris- 
ing in her praise. If tea or coffee is served, the 
table is laid as for breakfast; if wine is used, as 
for an informal dinner, 

When the supper is elaborate, it may be served 
in courses like a dinner @ /a Russe, or 
dishes may be placed upon the table as soon as 
the guests are seated, and after the first service 
no attendant need remain in the room. If, how- 
ever, the hostess is attending in person to the 
preparation of certain dishes for which she is fa- 
mous, she will do well to send each one in at the 
moment of its perfection. All entrées, hot and 
cold, the various dressed salads, all kinds of fish 
and shell-fish, highly seasoned relishes, rarebits, 
broiled or deviled poultry and game, and any fa- 
vorite small sweet, are suitable. The beverage 
may be tea, coffee, chocolate, malt drinks, or wine, 
at choice. The receipt for an unusual form of 
chocolate seems in place here for use when a 
sweet beverage is desired, 





all the 


It can be made suec- 
cessfully, because the hostess will be able to give 
her entire attention to it. The writer learned it 
from an Indian who had been taught its compo- 
sition in Mexico by an Aztec. The rich, foaming 
beverage is well worth all the care required in 
its preparation. Two, three, or four eggs may be 
used to each quart of chocolate, according to the 
consistency desired, and three or four of the small 
cakes of sweet chocolate. The quantity of choco- 
late depends upon the taste of the maker, a fair 
proportion being one division about an inch wide 
and three or four long for each half-pint of wa- 
ter. Grate the chocolate or break it in small 
pieces, put it over the fire in a thick saucepan or 
chocolate pot, and stir it until it softens ; then stir 
in a quart of milk to four small cakes of choco- 
late. While the milk is heating, separate the 
yolks of the eggs from the whites, beat the yolks 
to a smooth cream, and the whites to a stiff froth. 
When the chocolate boils, take the pot off the 
fire, or move it where it cannot boil. Dip half 
a cupful of chocolate into the beaten yolks, quick- 
ly mix it with them, at once pour them into the 
rest of the chocolate, and mix them in with the 
chocolate stick or a wire egg-beater. Next beat 
in the whites thoroughly, and serve the chocolate 
hot. The success of the beverage depends upon 
the rapidity with which the beaten eggs are mix- 
ed with the chocolate after it once boils. If it 
were allowed to boil after the eggs are added, 
they would become “ curdled” 
course. 


or cooked, of 
As chocolate retains heat, there is time 
enough to blend the beaten eggs with it before 
it cools, when the operation is deftly and rapidly 
accomplished. When the chocolate is properly 
made it is a rich, foamy beverage, absolutely lus- 
cious. Delicate crackers may be served with it, 
or English bread and butter. A more perfect 
combination than this can scarcely be conceived. 

If one has a steady hand, the “ knack”’ of cut- 
ting English bread and butter can easily be ac- 
quired. Choose a fresh loaf of home-made 
bread which has a soft even crust, or trim the 
crust from an uneven loaf so that the outside is 
smooth, cut off one end slice, have a thin, sharp 
bread knife, have plenty of sweet butter of the 
best quality just firm enough to spread well, and 
use a knife that will spread it smoothly. Hold 
the loaf with the left hand against the left side ; 
upon the smooth-cut end spread a thin even layer 
of butter ; then with the sharp bread knife cut a 
perfectly even wafer-like slice off the entire end, 
and roll it together, or fold it so that the butter- 
ed side is enclosed. As each slice is cut lay it 
upon the plate intended for the table. When all 
are prepared set the plate in the refrigerator, or 
where the bread can be kept cool and moist un- 
til it is wanted for the table. There is but one 
objection to English bread and butter—it is such 
an enticing edible that the services of the house- 
hold might be called upon to supply the demands 
of a lover of it, 
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sigh, and felt much as an innocent and perfect- 
ly well intentioned bear might after his exit from 
a china shop. 

Louisa, on her part, felt much as the kind- 
hearted, long-suffering owner of the china shop 
might have done after the exit of the bear. 

She tied on the pink, then the green apron, 
picked up all the scattered treasures and re- 
placed them in her work-basket, and straighten- 
ed the rug. Then she set the lamp on the floor, 
and begun sharply examining the carpet. She 
even rubbed her fingers over it, and looked at 
them. 

“He’s tracked in a good deal of dust,” she 
murmured. “I thought he must have.” 

Louisa got a dust-pan and brush, and swept 
Joe Dagget’s track carefully. 

If he could have known it, it would have in- 
creased his perplexity and uneasiness, although 
it would not have disturbed in the least his loyal- 
tv. He came twice a week to see Louisa Ellis, and 
every time, sitting there in her delicately sweet 
little room, he felt as if surrounded by a hedge 
of lace. He was afraid to stir lest he should put 
a clumsy foot or hand through the fairy web, 
and he had always the consciousness that Louisa 
was watching fearfully lest he should. 

Still the lace and Louisa commanded perforce 
his perfect respect and patience and loyalty. 
They were to be married in a month, after a 
singular courtship which had lasted for a matter 
of fifteen years. For fourteen out of the fifteen 
years the two had not once seen each other, and 
they had seldom exchanged letters. Joe had 
been all those years in Australia, where he had 
gone to make his fortune, and where he had 
staid until he made it. He would have staid fifty 
years if it had taken so long, and come home 
feeble and tottering, or never come home at all, 
to marry Louisa. 

But the fortune had been made in the four- 
teen years, and he had come home now to mar- 
ry the woman who had been patiently and un- 
questioningly waiting for him all that time. 

Shortly after they were engaged he had an- 
nounced to Louisa his determination to strike out 
into new fields, and secure a competency before 
they should be married. She had listened and 
assented with the sweet serenity which never 
failed her, not even when her lover set forth on 
that long and uncertain journey. Joe, buoyed up 
as he was by his sturdy determination, broke 
down a little at the last, but Louisa kissed him 
with a mild blush, and said good-by. 

“Tt won’t be for long,” poor Joe had said, 
huskily; but it was for fourteen years. 

In that length of time much had happened. 
Louisa’s mother and brother had died, and she 
was all alonein the world. But greatest happen- 
ing of all—a subtle happening which both were 
too simple to understand — Louisa’s feet had 
turned into a path, smooth maybe under a calm, 
serene sky, but so straight and unswerving that 
it could only meet a check at her grave, and so 
narrow that there was no room for any one at 
her side. 

Louisa’s first emotion when Joe Dagget came 
home (he had not apprised her of his coming) 
was consternation, although she would not admit 
it to herself,and he never dreamed of it. Fif- 
teen years ago she had been in love with him—at 
least she considered herself to be. Just at that 
time, gently acquiescing with and falling into the 
natural drift of girlhood, she had seen marriage 
ahead as a reasonable feature and a probable 
desirability of life. She had listened with calm 
docility to her mother’s views upon the subject. 
Her mother was remarkable for her cool sense 
and sweet, even temperament. She talked wiseiy 
to her daughter when Joe Dagget presented him- 
self, and Louisa accepted him with no hesitation. 
He was the first lover she had ever had. 

She had been faithful to him all these years. 
She had never dreamed of the possibility of mar- 
rying any one else. Her life, especially for the 
last seven years, had been full of a pleasant 
peace, she had never felt discontented nor impa- 
tient over her lover’s absence; still she had al- 
ways looked forward to his return and their mar- 
riage as the inevitable conclusion of things. 
However, she had fallen into a way of placing it 
so far in the future that it was almost equal to 
placing it over the boundaries of another life. 

When Joe came she had been expecting him, 
and expecting to be married for fourteen years, 
but she was as much surprised and taken aback 
as if she had never thought of it. 

Joe’s consternation came later. He eyed 
Louisa with an instant confirmation of his old 
admiration. She had changed but little. She still 
kept her pretty manner and soft grace, and was, 
he considered, every whit as attractive as ever. 
As for himself, his stent was done; he had turn- 
ed his face away from fortune-seeking, and the 
old winds of romance whistled as loud and sweet 
as ever through his ears. All the song which he 
had been wont to hear in them was Louisa; he 
had for a long time a loyal belief that he heard 
it still, but finally it seemed to him that although 
the winds sang always that one song, it had an- 
other name. But for Louisa the wind had never 
more than murmured; now it had gone down, 
and everything was still. She listened for a lit- 
tle while with half-wistful attention; then she 
turned quietly away and went to work on her 
wedding clothes. 

Joe had made some extensive and quite mag- 
nificent alterations in his house. It was the old 
homestead ; the newly married couple would live 
there, for Joe could not desert his mother, who 
refused to leave her old home. So Louisa must 
leave hers. Every morning, rising and going 
about among her small neat maidenly posses- 
sions, she felt as one looking her last upon the 
faces of dear friends. 1t was true that in a mea- 
sure she could take them with her, but, robbed of 
their old environments, they would appear in 
such new guises that they would almost cease to 
be themselves. Then there were some peculiar 





features of her happy solitary life which she 
would probably be obliged to relinquish alto- 
gether. Sterner tasks than these graceful but 
half-needless ones would probably devolve upon 
her. There would be a large house to care for; 
there would be company to entertain; there would 
be Joe’s rigorous and feeble old mother to wait 
upon; and it would be contrary to all thrifty vil- 
lage traditions for her to keep more than one 
servant. Louisa had a little still, and she used 
to occupy herself pleasantly in summer weather 
with distilling the sweet and aromatic essences 
from roses and peppermint and spearmint. By- 
and-by her still must be laid away. Her store of 
essences was already considerable, and there 
would be no time for her to distil for the mere 
pleasure of it. Then Joe’s mother would think 
it foolishness ; she had already hinted her opin- 
ion in the matter. Louisa dearly loved to sew a 
linen seam, not always for use, but for the simple 
mild pleasure which she took in it. She would 
have been loath to confess how more than once 
she had ripped a seam for the mere delight of 
sewing it together again. Sitting at her win- 
dow during long sweet afternoons, drawing her 
needle gently through the dainty fabric, she was 
peace itself. But there was small chance of such 
foolish comfort in the future. Joe’s mother, 
domineering, shrewd old matron that she was 
even in her old age, and very likely even Joe 
himself, with his honest masculine rudeness, 
would laugh and frown down all these pretty but 
senseless old maiden ways. 

Louisa had almost the enthusiasm of an artist 
over the mere order and cleanliness of her soli- 
tary home. She had throbs of genuine triumph 
at the sight of the window-panes which she had 
polished until they shone like jewels. She gloat- 
ed gently over her orderly bureau drawers, with 
their exquisitely folded contents redolent with lav- 
ender and sweet clover and very purity. Could 
she be sure of the endurance of even this? She 
had visions, so startling that she half repudiated 
them as indelicate, of coarse masculine belong- 
ings strewn about in endless litter ; of dust and dis- 
order arising necessarily from a coarse masculine 
presence in the midst of all this delicate harmony. 

Among her forebodings of disturbance, not 
the least was with regard to Cesar. Cesar was 
a veritable hermit of adog. For the greater part 
of his life he had dwelt in his secluded hut, shut 
out from the society of his kind and all innocent 
canine joys. Never had Cesar since his early 
youth watched at a woodchuck’s hole; never had 
he known the delights of a stray bone at a neigh- 
bor’s kitchen door. And it was all on account 
of a sin committed when hardly out of his puppy- 
hood. No one knew the possible depth of re- 
morse of which this mild-visaged, altogether in- 
nocent-looking old dog might be capable; but 
whether or not he had encountered remorse, he 
had encountered a full measure of righteous retri- 
bution. Old Cesar seldom lifted up his voice ina 
growl ora bark ; he was fat and sleepy ; there were 
yellow rings which looked like spectacles around 
his dim old eyes; but there was a neighbor who 
bore on his hand the imprint of several of Casar’s 
sharp white youthful teeth, and for that he had 
lived at the end of a chain, all alone in a little 
hut, for fourteen years. The neighbor, who was 
choleric and smarting with the pain of his wound, 
had demanded either Cesar’s death or complete 
ostracism. So Louisa’s brother, to whom the dog 
had belonged, had built him his little kennel and 
tied him up. It was now fourteen years since, in 
a flood of youthful spirits, he had inflicted that 
memorable bite, and with the exception of short 
excursions, always at the end of the chain, under 
the strict guardianship of his master or Louisa, 
the old dog had remained a close prisoner. It 
is doubtful if, with his limited ambition, he took 
much pride in the fact, but it is certain that he 
was possessed of considerable cheap fame. He 
was regarded by all the children in the village 
and by many adults as a very monster of ferocity. 
St. George’s dragon could hardly have surpass- 
ed in evil repute Louisa Ellis’s old yellow dog. 
Mothers charged their children with solemn em- 
phasis not to go too near him, and the children 
listened and believed greedily, with a fascinated 
appetite for terror, and ran by Louisa’s house 
stealthily, with many sidelong and backward 
glances at the terrible dog. If perchance he 
sounded a hoarse bark, there was a panic. Way- 
farers chancing into Louisa’s yard eyed him with 
respect, and inquired if the chain were stout. 
Cesar at large might have seemed a very ordinary 
dog, and excited no comment whatever; chained, 
his reputation overshadowed him, so that he lost 
his own proper outlines and looked darkly vague 
and enormous. Joe Dagget, however, with his 
good-humored sense and shrewdness, saw him 
as he was. He strode valiantly up to him, and 
patted him on the head, in spite of Louisa’s soft 
clamor of warning, and even attempted to set 
him loose. Louisa grew so alarmed that he de- 
sisted, but kept announcing his opinion in the 
matter quite forcibly at intervals. ‘There ain’t 
a better-natured dog in town,” he would say, 
“and it’s downright cruel to keep him tied up 
there. Some day I’m going to take him out.” 

Louisa had very little hope that he would not, 
one of these days, when their interests and pos- 
sessions should be more completely fused in one. 
She pictured to herself Caesar on the rampage 
through the quiet and unguarded village. She 
saw innocent children bleeding in his path. She 
was herself very fond of the old dog, because he 
had belonged to her dead brother, and he was al- 
ways very gentle with her; still she had great 
faith in his ferocity. She always warned people 
not to go too near him. She fed him on ascetic 
fare of corn mush and cakes, and never fired his 
dangerous temper with heating and sanguinary 
diet of flesh and bones. Louisa looked at the 
old dog munching his simple fare, and thought of 
her approaching marriage and trembled. Still 
no anticipation of disorder and confusion in lieu 
of sweet peace and harmony, no forebodings of 





Cesar on the rampage, no wild fluttering of her 
little yellow canary, were sufficient to turn her a 
hem’s breadth. Joe Dagget had been fond of 
her and working for her all these years. It was 
not for her, whatever came to pass, to prove un- 
true and break his heart. She put the exquisite 
little stitches into her wedding garments, and the 
time went on until it was only a week before her 
wedding day. It was a Tuesday evening, and the 
wedding was to be a week from Wednesday. 

There was a full-moon that night. About nine 
o’clock Louisa strolled down the road a little way. 
There were harvest-fields on either hand, bordered 
by low stone walls. Luxuriant clumps of bushes 
grew beside the wall, and trees—wild cherry and 
old apple trees—at intervals. Presently Louisa 
sat down on the wall and looked about her with 
mildly sorrowful reflectiveness. Tall shrubs of 
blueberry and meadow-sweet, all woven together 
and tangled with biackberry vines and horse- 
briers, shut her in on either side. She had a 
little clear space between them. Opposite her, 
on the other side of the road, was a spreading 
tree; the moon shone between its boughs, and 
the leaves twinkled like silver. The road was 
bespread with a beautiful shifting dapple of sil- 
ver and shadow; the air was full of a mysterious 
sweetness. “I wonder if it’s wild grapes ?” mur- 
mured Louisa, She sat there some time. She 
was just thinking of rising, when she heard foot- 
steps and low voices, and remained quiet. It 
was a lonely place, and she felt a little timid. 
She thought she would keep still in the shadow 
and let the persons, whoever they might be, pass 
her. 

But just before they reached her the voices 
ceased, and the footsteps. She understood that 
their owners had also found seats upon the stone 
wall, She was wondering if she could not steal 
away unobserved, when a voice broke the still- 
ness. It was Joe Dagget’s. She sat still and 
listened. 

The voice was announced by a loud sigh, which 
was as familiar as itself. ‘‘ Well,” said Dagget, 
“ you’ve made up your mind, then, I suppose ?” 

“Yes,” returned another voice; “I’m going 
day after to-morrow.” 

“That’s Lily Dyer,” thought Louisa to herself. 
The voice embodied itself in her mind. She saw 
a girl tall and full-figured, with a firm, fair face, 
looking fairer and firmer in the moonlight, her 
strong yellow hair braided in a close knot. A 
girl full of a calm rustic strength and bloom, 
with a masterful way which might have beseemed 
a princess. Lily Dyer was a favorite with the 
village folk; she had just the qualities to arouse 
their admiration, She was good and handsome 
and smart. Louisa had often heard her praises 
sounded. 

“Well,” said Joe Dagget, “I ’ain’t got a word 
to say.” 

“T don’t know what you could say,” returned 
Lily Dyer. 

“Not a word to say,” repeated Joe, drawing 
out the words heavily. Then there was a silence. 
“T ain’t sorry,” he began at last, “ that that hap- 
pened yesterday—that we kind of let on how we 
felt to each other. I guess it’s just as well we 
knew. Of course I can’t do anything any differ- 
ent. I’m going right on an’ get married next 
week. [ain't going back on a woman that’s wait- 
ed for me fourteen years, an’ break her heart.” 

“Tf you should jilt her to-morrow, I wouldn’t 
have you,” spoke up the girl, with sudden vehe- 
mence. 

“Well, I ain’t going to give you the chance,” 
said he; “ but I don’t believe you would, either.” 

“You'd see I wouldn’t. Honor’s honor, an’ 
right’s right. An’ I'd never think anything of 
any man that went against ’em for me or any oth- 
er girl; you'd find that out, Joe Dagget.” 

“Well, you’ll find out fast enough that I ain’t 
going against ’em for you or any other girl,” re- 
turned he. Their voices sounded almost as if 
they were angry with each other. Louisa was 
listening eagerly. 

“I’m sorry you feel as if you must go away,” 
said Joe, “ but I don't know but it’s best.” 

“Of course it’s best. I hope you an’ I have 
got common-sense.” 

“ Well, [suppose you’re right.”” Suddenly Joe’s 
voice got an undertone of tenderness, ‘ Say, 
Lily,” said he, “Til get along well enough my- 
self, but I can’t bear to think— You don’t sup- 
pose you’re going to fret much over it?” 

“T guess you'll find out I sha’n’t fret much over 
a married man.” 

“Well, I hope you won’t—I hope you won't, 
Lily. God knows I do. And—I hope—one of 
these days—you’ll—come across somebody else—” 

“I don’t see any reason why I shouldn’t.” 
Suddenly her tone changed. She spoke in a 
sweet, clear voice, so loud that she could have 
been heard across the street. ‘‘ No, Joe Dagget,” 
said she, “I'll never marry any other man as long 
as I live. I’ve got good sense, an’ [ ain’t going 
to break my heart nor make a fool of myself; 
but ’'m never going to be married, you can be 
sure of that. I ain’t that sort of a girl to feel 
this way twice.” 

Louisa heard an exclamation and a soft com- 
motion behind the bushes ; then Lily spoke again 
—the voice sounded as if she had risen. “This 
must be put a stop to,” said she. “ We’ve staid 
here long enough. I'm going home.” 

Louisa sat there in a daze, listening to their re- 
treating steps. After a while she got up and 
slunk softly home herself. The next day she did 
her housework methodically ; that was as much 
a matter of course as breathing; but she did not 
sew on her wedding clothes. She sat at her win- 
dow and meditated. In the evening Joe came. 
Louisa Ellis had never known that she had any 
diplomacy in her, but when she came to look for 
it that night she found it, although meek of its 
kind, among her little feminine weapons. Even 
now she could hardly believe that she had heard 
aright, and that she would not do Joe a terrible 
injury should she break her troth-plight. She 





wanted to sound him without betraying too soon 
her own inclinations in the matter. She did it 
successfully, and they finally came to an under- 
standing; but it was a difficult thing, for he was 
as afraid of betraying himself as she. 

She never mentioned Lily Dyer. She simply 
said that while she had no cause of complaint 
against him, she had lived so long in one way 
that she shrank from making a change. 

“Well, I never shrank, Louisa,” said Dagget. 
“I’m going to be honest enough to say that I 
think maybe it’s better this way; but if you’d 
wanted to keep on, I’d have stuck to you till my 
dying day. I hope you know that.” 

“ Yes, I do,” said she. 

That night she and Joe parted more tenderly 
than they had done for a long time. Standing 
in the door, holding each other’s hands, a last 
great wave of regretful memory swept over them. 

“ Well, this ain’t the way we’ve thought it was 
all going to end, is it, Louisa ?” said Joe. 

She shook her head. There was a little quiver 
on her placid face. 

“You let me know if there’s ever anything I 
can do for you,” said he. “TI ain’t ever going to 
forget you, Louisa.” Then he kissed her, and 
went down the path. 

Louisa, all alone by herself that night, wept a 
little, she hardly knew why; but the next morn- 
ing, on waking, she felt like a queen who, after 
fearing lest her domain be wrested away from 
her, sees it firmly insured in her possession, 

Now the tall weeds and grasses might cluster 
around Caesar’s little hermit hut, the snow might 
fall on its roof year in and year out, but he never 
would go on a rampage through the unguarded 
village. Now the little canary might turn itself 
into a peaceful yellow ball night after night, and 
have no need to wake and flutter with wild terror 
against its bars. Louisa could sew linen seams, 
and distil roses,and dust and polish and fold 
away in lavender, as long as she listed. That 
afternoon she sat with her needle-work at the 
window, and felt fairly steeped in peace. Lily 
Dyer, tall and erect and blooming, went past; but 
she felt no qualm. If Louisa Ellis had sold her 
birthright she did not know it, the taste of the 
pottage was so delicious, and had been her sole 
satisfaction for so long. Serenity and placid 
narrowness had become to her as the birthright 
itself. She gazed ahead through a long reach of 
future days strung together like pearls in a ro- 
sary, every one like the others, and all smooth 
and flawless and innocent, and her heart went 
up in gentle thankfulness, Outside was the fer- 
vid summer afternoon; the air was filled with 
the sounds of the busy harvest of men and birds 
and bees ; there were halloos, metallic clatterings, 
sweet calls, and long hummings. Louisa sat, 
prayerfully numbering her days, like an unclois- 
tered nun. 
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rqJ\O the best of my ability, then, I saw the little 
I tragedy out, and took no advice from Fairfax. 
I wrote the next day to tell him of my fixed inten- 
tions, and he was charitable enough to spare me 
any protests on the subject. He did not even 
write me a second flippant epistle of enormous 
length, but begged me earnestly to take it coolly, 
and wished me very heartily through “the whole 
business.” He promised, at my special request, 
to continue his inquiries for the sisters Nash, and 
communicate with me should any news turn up; 
and then, like a man who understood me well, he 
left me completely to myself. 

I was grateful. He had hinted that I should 
not “worry”; but I felt that it was in the power 
of friends—by well-meant advice, but injudicious 
interference—to worry me most of all. He knew 
I had made up my mind. He was a wise friend 
to say no more. 

Well, I suppose I did worry. I was not strong 
enough yet to take even the death of a strolling 
player with composure—I who had walked the 
hospitals and seen so much of death. I was 
somewhat irritable under my new responsibilities ; 
I was conscious that I was not acting coolly and 
sensibly; that I was giving my feelings too much 
play; that I was puzzling over problems which I 
had no right to attempt to solve; that, failing in 
the solution of them, I was at times angry and 
confused. The pitiable condition of Mr. Kench’s 
company distressed me; as I knew more of them 
all, so their hard, brave fight to hold together 
under the adverse circumstances of want of pat- 
ronage and want of money, and the cheerful way 
with which they encountered and surmounted 
those difficulties, interested me unduly, absorbed 
my attention more than my friends would have 
imagined. There was trouble, too, over the in- 
quest of Noah Nash: a fussy coroner, a still more 
fussy local doctor, both of whom took me to 
task for interfering, and told me that I had no 
right to order the removal of the body of Mr. 
Nash to his lodgings before the proper authori- 
ties had taken the matter in hand and decided 
what was to bedone. I was reminded that I had 
been defying the law, and that there was such a 
thing as a mortuary in Breymouth; that I had been 
extra-officious—a stranger in the town—in taking 
the matter up; and that I might consider myself 
fortunate if I escaped a prosecution. I found 
myself involved in a small paper war with the 
authorities : until the inquest was over, and a gra- 
cious permission given to bury Noah Nash in any 
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way that best pleased me and Mr. Nash’s friends, 
and till the funeral was over—at my own expense 
pro tem., as it was delicately put by Mr. Kench— 
“merely pro tem., sir’ —I knew very little of that 
peace and rest which I had come all this long 
way from London to seek. 

And during all that time no sight or sound of 
Noah Nash’s daughters—the phantoms of Dark 
Street; no knowledge on their part of the fa- 
ther’s decease, or a studied silence which—if they 
were that ‘‘ shady lot” indicated in a recent tele- 
gtam—it was not considered politic to break till 
the remains of Mr. Nash had been decently in- 
terred. 

“It’s odd, sir; it’s more than odd,” said Mr. 
Kench, the day of the funeral. ‘I could under- 
stand better anything of those girls, save their 
hiding away where nobody can find them. It 
isn’t like them a bit.” 

“Do you think they are in difficulties ?” I ven- 
tured to inquire. I had not told him anything of 
Fairfax’s communication to me. 

“Very likely. It is not wholly impossible 
for the best of us to be in difficulties,” he said, 
with a nervous twitching at the corners of his 
mouth; “but that wouldn’t have kept them 
away from the funeral. Why, dash it, sir, the 
young one would have walked here, and the old 
one—” 

“The old one?” I repeated, interrogatively. 

“__Would have come on her hands and knees 
if there had been no other way of getting to Brey- 
mouth. No, I can’t make it out at all.” 

“Have you written to any one about them ?” 

“To every one in London who knows them, 
*pon my soul.” 

“We must leave it to time, then.” 

“Exactly. I leave everything to time myself,” 
was the answer; “and I fancy it’s the best way. 
It saves a heap of trouble.” 

* Yes, I suppose so.” 

“I’m leaving my business affairs to time,” he 
added, dryly: “not but that business is looking up 
wonderfully for this time of year, Whether it’s 
the town’s sympathy with Nash, or the funeral 
was a bit of an advertisement, or whether I’m on 
my mettle and acting more powerfully (now I 
have the weight of it all on my shoulders), I 
don’t know; but we’re not doing altogether 
badly.” 

“T’m glad to hear it.” 

“Time, you see, then—and taking things cool- 
ly—and there you are.” 

“ Ah, yes, there you are.’ 

Had I been blessed with the philosophical bent 
of mind which distinguished the manager of Brey- 
mouth Theatre, I should not have suffered a 
small relapse in health soon after this conversa- 
tion. 

The funeral over, the bill paid, the paper war 
at an end, the anxiety as to the whereabouts of 
the Misses Nash less of a novelty, and then fora 
week, or perhaps a fortnight, | went back to 
something of the old dismal feelings and grim 
fancies which had been born of overwork, and 
alarmed the few who cared for me—which had 
brought me to the sea at the end of the winter 
months, a gentleman at ease. I went back to 
my old strange depressions, to a nervous fear of 
my future, followed in half an hour’s time by a 
disregard, total and complete, of anything that 
the future might have in store for me—to days 
of restlessness wherein it was a misery to sit 
still, to days of utter torpidity when it was men- 
tal torture to move out of the deep arm-chair 
wherein I sat shivering and watching the flaring 
of the coals in the old-fashioned grate before me. 
I did not tell any one in London of this slight re- 
lapse, this warning to be careful still. I imitated 
Fairfax’s style of epistolary correspondence; I 
talked of coming back to Newington Butts very 
shortly, when I felt like a prisoner chained to the 
walls of his cell, a powerless nonentity; but I 
thought that I should get better by degrees if I 
were left to myself. I was getting better, I was 
sure, some ten days after the funeral of Noah 
Nash. I was taking my morning constitutional 
on the Esplanade again. I was making for the 
hills once more, although easily tired in my ascent 
of them. I was strolling along the deep sands. 
I was sailing out across the sea with a trusty 
fisherman. Inthe afternoon,after my early dinner, 
I felt extra exhausted perhaps. I could drop off 
to sleep like a tired child, and only wake up when 
Mrs. Higginson plunged in with her tray of tea- 
things three hours afterward. But—yes, I was 
getting better. I was shaking off all my non- 
sense, as George Fairfax would have impolitely 
put it, when the thread of this story was taken 
up again, 

It was a dull afternoon, and I had fallen into 
one of those deep sleeps which I have just men- 
tioned. I woke up conscious that there were 
visitors in my room, who had entered unan- 
nounced, or whose announcement of their pre- 
sence had fallen upon deaf ears. I had slept 
through their introduction to the first floor; and 
it was only their voices commenting upon my 
slumbers which had brought me to a less coma- 
tose condition. 1 was awake, but I did not open 
my eyes at once. I was not quite certain wheth- 
er this was dream-land or not. 

“No, pray don’t wake him, please,” said one 
of the most musical voices I had ever heard in 
my life. “Not on any account. I will call again 
—in half an hour or so.” 

“He's always like that now—just clean tired 
out, ma’am.” 

“ He looks very ill.” 

“Yes—like a ghost, isn’t he?” said Mrs. Hig- 
ginson; “and that sound off, too—like a cold 
corpus. I don’t think it’s a good sign, for—” 

“We must not talk here,” said the voice, more 
sharply. “Tell Mr. Lissamer that I have been 
sent by Mr. Kench, who has been kind enough to 
give me his address.” 

“ What name shall I say ?” 

“A lady from the theatre.” 

“ He’s had enough of that theyater, I should 
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think,” muttered Mrs. Higginson, in a tone of 
new discontent. “It’s been a’most the death of 
him. If I'd a-known you was from there, I 
wouldn’t have shown you up. I hope nothing 
more is wanted of him.” 

“] hope not,” said the voice, more sadly, and 
still more musically, in its low and pathetic 
tones. 

I was wide-awake now. My first impulse had 
been to feign sleep, so that this visitor could be 
hurried off the premises again. I had a nervous 
horror of visitors at any time; was always glad 
of any excuse to evade them—any subterfuge ; 
but the last remark thrilled me, and I guessed— 
I can hardly tell why—who had come to see 
me. 

I opened my eyes, and looked at them both 
with well-feigned surprise. I rose slowly and 
bowed to the lady facing me—a tall, dark-fea- 
tured, handsome woman, leaning on a erutch- 
handled stick, and regarding me with a keen, rapt 
interest. I was sure who it was before a word 
had passed her lips. This was one of the missing 
sisters from Dark Street—Hyacintha. 

“Mr. Lissamer,” she said, in a quick, embar- 
rassed tone. ‘I believe I have the honor of ad- 
dressing Mr. Lissamer ?” 

“Yes,madam. Pray be seated.” 

“T come on business of importance. I have 
just left Mr. Kench, the lessee of the theatre 
here,” she said, sitting down, thus adjured. ‘ My 
name is—is—Nash—the daughter of the actor 
who—who died suddenly.” 











“Yes; [ thought it was you,” I answered. 
“Tam glad you have come.” 

Then there was a pause, and I signed to Mrs. 
Higginson—who looked extremely disposed to 
take a seat also—to leave us together. When 
that estimable lady had departed, Miss Nash be- 
gan at once, as though a restraint had been re- 
moved by her withdrawal, 

“TI fear I have been guilty of a great piece of 
rudeness in stealing into your room in this way,” 
she began, speaking with great volubility, as a 
person will do who has an awkward explanation 
or apology to get through; “in even telling your 
landlady that I was a friend from London, and 
persuading her to let me come up unannounced. 
I heard that you were ill, and I was afraid that a 
message might be sent down that you were not 
well enough to see me. And it was important 
that I should see you at once—highly important. 
I did not know how long I might stay here— 
hours or minutes—what was the next train back 
to London—anything.” 

“You have come from London to-day ?” 

“Fou* 

“ And return to London forthwith ?” 

“Yes. That is imperative.” 

“Indeed! Are you strong enough to under- 
take so long and fatiguing a journey, Miss Nash?” 
I asked. 

Miss Nash was opening and shutting the cover 
of a book upon my table with a nervous hand. 
I could see that she was agitated, although pos- 
sessed of considerable powers of self-repression. 
She was in deep mourning for her father, too; 
she had been aware of his death, then—I thought 
at once. It had not fallen upon her as a sur- 
prise; she had not come down to visit her father, 
and been confronted with the news that he was 
no longer of this world. 

“Oh, I am strong enough, Mr. Lissamer. No- 
thing affects me much,” she said, looking very 
steadily at me with two dark reassuring eyes; 
“and, weak or strong, I must get back to my 
sister.” 

‘*T should have thought that she—” 

I paused, feeling that I had no right to express 
an opinion, but she completed my sentence for 
me. 

“Would have been better able to undertake 
the journey,” she said. ‘ Well, yes, for she bears 
fatigue, troubles, disappointments, reverses, af- 
flictions, better than I—with a stronger nerve 
and a more resolute outlook, thank God! But 
then she is younger, and has more faith. If it 
were not for Delia, I— But I am intrenching 
on your time, and not explaining the object of 
my visit. Pray forgive me.” 

She said it quickly and gracefully; there was 
the manner born of the actress in her, I thought ; 
she spoke like a highly cultured woman, and that 
was hardly possible, considering her antecedents, 
and judging even from my little knowledge of 
the family. But she interested me strangely al- 
ready, or my weakness had rendered me either 
impressionable or emotional. I felt that I had 
a difficulty in keeping, for some unknown reason, 
the tears out of my eyes as she went on, and I 
was conscious that when I should be able to an- 
swer her, it would be with an ugly break in my 
voice. Yes, 1 was hampered by a weakness which 
I was anathematizing in my secret heart. I want- 
ed to be cool and business-like and gentlemanly, 
and critical if necessary; and I thought that that 
might be necessary. I was not certain yet. I 
was only convinced that Hyacintha Nash was re- 
garding me critically in my turn, and looking as 
if she would analyze my character to the depths, 
and, if it were possible, by a deliberate survey of 
me. She was very pretty, and looked very young 
still; much suffering had not told on her five- 
and-twenty years of life—the last five years of 
torture, as I could very well imagine. 

“T need not tell you, Mr. Lissamer,” she con- 
tinued, “that it was only late last night that my 
sister and I heard of the death of our poor fa- 
ther—we have not been in a position to hear be- 
fore. There have been circumstances conspiring 
to keep us for a while dead to the stage world, 
or any world, for the matter of that. Last night 
we learned the bad news of his death—the good 
news that he was ¢ared for at the last, and that 
much kindness and interest had been evinced by 
you, a stranger to us all.” 

“ Not quite a stranger, Miss Nash.” 

“T do not understand,” she said. 
know my father?” 
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“Not till the day of his death. He remem- 
bered me some years since—on the night you 
met with a terrible accident at the Victoria The- 
atre. I was a surgeon, and was called in, 
and—” 

“Yes, yes; I remember now,” she said, inter- 
rupting me hastily—“ I understand. It was you, 
then. I was sure that I had seen your face some- 
where—a face in a dream, I thought—when I 
came into this room and saw you asleep in that 
chair. I heard the details of all that you have 
done for us from Mr. Kench this morning, and 
I have come from my sister—and for my sister 
and myself—to say thank you, and God bless 
you.” 

“My dear Miss Nash, I am not deserving of 
any thanks in this matter—I am not indeed. I 
was affected by the sudden death of a man whom 
I lad seen only an hour or two before in perfect 
health. I—” 

And then I came to a full stop, my voice hav- 
ing deserted me; and I cursed my unlooked-for 
dumbness under my breath, and thought what a 
fool I must look, to be gasping like a fresh-caught 
trout there. 

She did not appear to notice this. 
on very calmly now, 

“T have called to pay what is due from us to 
you—what is due in money, I mean, Mr. Lis- 
samer. What is due in the way of gratitude it 
is beyond our power ever to repay. You must 
be one man in a hundred thousand.” 

“Is that an advantage to me, or a compli- 
ment?” I asked, lightly. But the face did not 
break into a smile: it was not laughing days 
with her. 

“T don’t know; very likely not,” she replied. 
“Such a man as you could be very easily im- 
posed upon, I should think.” 

I did not like the remark. This was worse 
than anything that George Fairfax would have 
said on the strength of a friendship dating from 
the days when we walked the hospitals to- 
gether. 

“But one had better be imposed upon now 
and then than be shut up within himself and his 
own sharpness, like a razor,” she said, shrewdly. 
“If I were a man, I would rather be a Quixote 
than a Richelieu.” 

“It is preferable,” I said. That was a nicer 
remark than the one preceding, though it re- 
quired some thinking over too. 

“At all events, you are our creditor; we are 
owing you money, and I fear at a time when money 
is always wanted most—at a time of enforced 
idleness and illness.” 

Was I looking so very hard up? I wondered 
now. 

“And neither Delia nor I was likely to rest 
contentedly under such a debt of obligation as 
you had kindly put upon us. It was important 
that this should be settled—that I should come 
in person to repay you, to see you, to thank you 
with all our hearts.” 

“Tt is quite impossible you can pay me to-day, 
Miss Nash.” 

“Why not ?” was the quick inquiry to this. 

“T have not gone through the accounts—I have 
no items of the expenditure andy; I—I really 
do not know what you owe me.” 

“Cannot you make a guess ?’ 

“Oh no.” 

“Ts it within—twenty pounds ?” she asked, al- 
most anxiously. 

““[—I really cannot say. 
though, I am sure.” 

Hyacintha Nash seemed to me to draw a deep 
breath of relief at this announcement, though she 
said, “ There were some few outstanding debts— 
which you have paid—of my father’s.” 

“Yes, a few,” I said. “But pray leave the 
whole matter to-day. If you will give me your 
address, I will write to-morrow or the day follow- 
ing.” 

Miss Nash did not reply. She fidgeted with 
the cover of the book again; she regarded me 
wistfully and furtively. George Fairfax, the skep- 
tic, would have said—furtively. 

“T have come all the way from London to pay 
you, Mr. Lissamer,” she said at last. “I cannot 
return without leaving you the money. And in- 
deed I will not.” 

“It is quite impossible to go through the pa- 
pers, and—” 

“Tt is not necessary. Surely, sir, I can trust 
you, after all that you have done for us.” 

“Yes, Miss Nash—you can trust me.” 

“T know that. I will leave, then, this twenty- 
pound note with you,” and here she laid upon the 
table a brand-new Bank of England note, upon 
which, for gieiter protection, she placed the book 
that she had been opening and shutting; “and 
at your Jeisure—any time—pray let me have the 
balance, should there be any.” 

‘Tf you insist, then. And where shall I write 
to you?” 

Again Miss Nash’s expressive countenance 
shadowed over quickly, and she did not answer 
for a while. 

“Let Mr. Kench have the balance, please,” she 
said at last. ‘“‘ He—” 

“No. I would prefer to send it to you direct,” 
I said, very firmly. ‘I shall require a receipt, 
and I will have to write to you concerning a few 
effects—not money—left by your father in his 
lodgings.” 

“They are of no great consequence,” she said ; 
“some old stage costumes and wigs, Mr. Kench 
says. Nothing else.” 

“ And the address,” I said, persistently. 

To my astonishment she said, “99 Dark Street, 
Camberwell.” 

And to her astonishment, and conscious of my 
superior knowledge, acquired from the postmas- 
ter of Breymouth at the expense of four shillings 
and sevenpence-halfpenny, I said instantly: “ You 
are deceiving me, Miss Nash. There is no street 
of that name in any part of London.” 

[T0 BE OONTINUED. } 


She went 


’ 


Not so much as that, 
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Embroidered Table Scarf.—Figs. 1 and 2 
See illustrations on page 336. 

Tus scarf, which is laid across the polished inlaid 
top of a carved drawing-room table, is of cretonne, 
with a cream-tinted ground and a woven design in 
colors, consisting of detached sprays along the centre 
and a surrounding border. The design already woven 
in the cretonne is picked out and enriched with em- 
broidery in silks of harmonious colors, in Japanese 
gold, and tinselled cord. All the straight lines are de- 
fined by couched tinselled cord; the stems and scrolls 
are overlaid with a line of stem stitches in silk; the 
leaves are feather-stitched, and flowers rayed and vein- 
ed in silks; and a variety of fancy stitches ornament 
the remaining parts. The edge is surrounded with a 
netted (fllet) border, which is illustrated in detail in 
Fig. 2. The ground is worked in slanting filet, with 
olive tapestry or double crewel wool, five meshes deep, 
with loops netted into the meshes which form the outer 
edge. The netted ground is then stretched in a frame, 
and is crossed and recrossed with lines of olive wool, 
maroon silk, and tinselled cord. 





Velvet and Camel’s-hair Costume. 


See illustration on page 337. 


Tuts costume has a plain skirt of dark brown velvet, 
with long drapery of beige-colored camel’s-hair that 
has a braided border of dark brown soutache. The 
corsage is of velvet, with camel’s-hair sleeves which are 
medium wide and rather short. Bands of the soutache- 
— camel's-hair outline a plastron on the 

ront. 





Striped and Plain Silk Costume. 


See illustration on page 337. 


Tuts costume is a combination of olive green faille 
frangaise with barred silk in broad horizontal stripes 
of olive and Suéde. The skirt is of plain silk, with a 
long apron of striped silk, edged with a pleating of 
plain silk, drawn upward at the sides, hung on the 
front. The apron is surmounted by paniers of plain 
silk, of which also the very bouffant back drapery is 
made. The pointed corsage is of plain silk, with a 
short square plastron of barred silk. The sleeves are 
three-quarter length, and widen slightly toward the 
lower end; they are made of plain silk on the inner 
and striped silk on the outer arm. 


Work-Stand with Appliqué Embroidery. 
See illustration on page 337. 


Tur gypsy frame of this stand is composed of three 
oak bars with carved ends. A deep puffed pocket of 
terra-cotta plush is mounted on the bars; this is cut 
in three pieces, one piece for each space between the 
bars, each cut the full width of the plush, and twenty- 
one inches long. The plush is lined with satteen of 
the same color, and faced four inches deep with old- 
gold satin at the lower end, where it terminates in a 
puff that is draped as shown in the illustration; the 
top is run on strong cord, and the lower end is gather- 
ed to fit the space. All the corners are festooned with 
silk cord and tassels. The drawn cover at the top is 
made of satin of the same color as that in the plush 
facing; it is fourteen inches deep, and finished with a 
drawing-string with a deep heading. Each of the three 
sides of the pocket is decorated with an embroidered 
leaf-shaped applique, the ground of which is old-gold 
satin, with the work execated in a variety of couching 
stitches in gold and gold-colored silk, 


Crochet Tobacco Pouch.—Figs. 1 and 2. 


See illustrat 








om on page 337, 


Tur pouch is worked in crochet with saddler’s silk, 
a heavy silk twist. <A lining of white kid ie set iuside. 
The top is finished with a narrow open edging, through 
which silk cord drawing-strings are drawn. A tassel 
fringe composed of the silks used in the crochet-work, 
together with gold grelots and black beads, edges the 
bottom. Fig. 2, page 336, gives the working pattern 
in symbols, together with a list of the colors which the 
symbols represent; the ground is a rich India red. 
The work is in single crochet stitch worked in rows; 
each symbol of the pattern represents a stitch, and the 
pattern is formed in the course of the work by drop- 
ping the silk of one color and taking up the next indi- 
cated. Begin at the bottom with a chain of 182 stitch- 
es, connect the ends, and work in rounds. The whole 
pouch is 53 rows deep, of which the first 2 and last 3 
are worked in the red silk which forms the ground, 
while in the rest the pattern is carried out. Keep the 
silks on the wrong side when not in use, and when 
taking up a new color always work off the last half of 
the last stitch of the preceding color with it. In the 
54th row begin the edging, which is in red silk, with 
some gold thread added ; begin with 4 chain, and work 
by turns a double crochet on the following 2d stitch 
and 1 chain; close with a slip stitch on the 3d of the 
4chain. 55th row.—By turnsa double around the next 
chain and 1 chain. 56th and 57th rows.—Like the pre- 
ceding row. 58th row.—With gold thread, 4 double 
crochet, the middle 2 separated by 2 chain, around the 
next chain, pass 3 double; repeat. 59th row.—With 
red silk, 6 double around every 2 chain in the last row, 
and 1 single between every two groups of 4 double. 
60th row.—Witl gold thread, 6 single on the next 6 
double in the last row, a single on the next stitch in 
the row before the last on w 1 a single was worked 
in the last row. The lower edge is sewed together, 














ANSWERS T0 CORRESPONDENTS. 

A. B. N.—It is always proper to send cards on the 
wedding day to the person who invites you; not to the 
bride and groom, but to the person whose name is on 
the invitation, 
propriety. 

J. H.S.—The sending of birth cards is a foreign cus- 
tom not practised in this country. 

Spanisn Girt.—The letter D. A. affixed to a card 
are the Spapish equivalent for P. P. C. 

Wiynik.—Finger-bowls are not used at tea. 

Jemima.—People differ as to the propriety of a widow 
appearing with her husband's name. We approve of the 
“Mrs. Mary A. Smith.” The eldest daught 
“Miss Smith.” People say “ good-mornin 
ner, or “ good-by,” or “‘ au revoir.” 
the prettiest, 

W. A. C.—No; a gentleman should get himself intro- 
duced by the hostess before asking a lady to dance 
with him. 

Senion Hien-Souoor.—Get dark green velvet, not 
plush, to go with your checked silk. Put some dull 
red velvet with robin’s-egg blue to make it becoming 
to your sallow complexion. Throw your shoulders 
back, keep your arms close to your sides, and thus 
broaden your chest, and keep your back straight. 

Hoosier.—Very young girls wear a low braid of 
hair tied in a loop with ribbon. The high coiffure is 
only for those fully grown, Chemisettes set in their 
dresses are liked for young girls. Their breastpins 
are in flower shape, or long slender pins with fancy 
heads. Old-rose or soft pink is a prevailing color. 
Both rough and smooth woollens are for spring dresa- 
es. Make a white India linen for a young girl with 
a basque, long over-skirt, and pleated lower skirt. 
Plaids, mousquetaire gloves, and fancy hair-pins are 
still worn, Hair jewelry is little worn, but your neck- 
lace will not be out of taste. . 

H. B.—Make an elderly lady’s silk dress with a plain 
skirt and full apron drapery much longer on the right 
side than on the left. Catch up the back drapery in 
Aral folds at the top. Have a plain basque with the 
front in small pleats forming a vest, with revers beside 
it covered with velvet, or moiré, or jet galloon. 

Travetier.—Get faille frangaise for a black’silk, 
trim it with jet, and have a jet and lace mantle. Geta 
brown cloth covert coat to wear for travelling and 
with the black silk; then have a barred tan or fawn 
wool of any of the new materials sold expressly for 
travelling dresses. Get brown striped gros grain or 
faille to go with your pongee. There are new ten- 
nis blouses of barred surah to wear with various ekirte ; 
also those of striped tennis cloth—half silk and half 
wool, Take the veiling dress, as you may need it. 


You can send your card by mail with 
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until din- 
The last is perhaps 
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Fig. 2.—Nerrep Epeing ror TaBLe Scary, Fic. 1.—Repvcep 
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The pointed coronet is covered with jet beads, and all the edges 
are studded with grelots of jet and straw beads. A high trimming 
of fan-pleated black lace is on the front, caught down here and 
there with jet pins, and surmounted by astraw-colored ostrich pom- 
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PaGe 337,—[{Key to Symbols: 8 Black; © Green; @ Heliotrope; ® Blue; 
© Yellow; ' White; ® Red. 






EmpBromErRED MonocGram.—W. O. 
Emprorperep Monogram. 
PX. 


Passementerie Ornaments, 
Figs. 1-3. 

THESE passementerie ornaments 
are employed singly or in groups for 
trimming the fronts, sleeves, and 
postilion of a wrap, or for looping 
the drapery or studding the tablier 
or panel of a skirt. The ornament 
Fig. 3 is made in sets con- 
sisting of three or five in 
graduated sizes. Figs. 1 and 
3 are composed of cut jet 
beads and spangles of vari- 
ous sizes. Fig. 2 is of silk 
cord passementerie selected 
to match the color of the 
dress it is designed to trim. 


pon with anaigrette. Black 
lace scarfs eight inches 
wide form the strings. 


Corsages.—Figs. 1 

and 2. 

THe corsage il- 
lustrated in Fig. 1 
is of-emerald green 
velvet. The short 
basque is slashed to 
form tabs, The 
front laps over tow- 
ard the right side, 
and has a plastron 
of embroidered and 
beaded silk in the 
upper part. The 


Spring Bonnet. 


Tue crown of this bonnet plastron is encir- Fig. 2.—PasskMENTERIE ORNa- 
Fig. 1.—Jetr Ornament is covered with a net-work of cled by a fichu MENT YOR Dresses anD Wrap- 
ron Dresses anp Wrap black cord and straw beads, drapery of cream- PINGS.—HaLr Size. 
pings.—Hatr Size underlaid with black tulle. 





Fig. 1.—Emperoiwrrep TaBLe Scarr., 


{See Fig. 2.] 
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Fig. 3.—Jer Ornament vor Dresses : : 
Fig. 1.—Ve.ver Corsage wrrn Ficut Drapery anp Wrappines.—Hatr Size. Fig. 2.—Sraivep Woot Corsace with Wurre Front. 
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Work-Sranp wita Appiiquk Em- 
BROIDERY. 





Fig. 2.—Srraw Rovunp Har. 




















Fig. 1.—Srraw Bonnet. 


ine ee P 3 F Se ee oe ee eae: 
colored silk in soft folds, which is carried down in a point to the fast- Re 2 is . I a k _ v a hat, — brim of fat raw, 
: : r 7 7 , AT . yhic rollec ide ) » left side arr ar on the right 
ening at the waist. Very full puffs of the same silk are set into the The 1 Is rolled widely on the left si ; om nan ywer on the 1 4 
elbow sleeves, and the high collar is composed of silk folds. 1e trimming, which is massed on the front, comprises a cluster 


of five black ostrich tips, a full bow of feather-edged ribbon, and a 
pair of jet wings. A folded band of the ribbon encircles the crown 





Fig. 3.—Beap BorDeR ror Harts anv Bonners, 
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Fig. 2.—Beap Borper ror Hats anp Bonnets. . } 4 { { 
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Fig. 1.—Jer Ornament FoR Dresses aND WRraPPINGS. 
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Fig. 1.—Crocuer Tosacco Povca.—{See Fig. 2, 
» 


age 336 


Fig. 2 shows the corsage of a combination costume of 
striped and plain wool. It is trimmed with velvet of the 
darkest color in the stripes, the velvet forming revers on 
the hips of the short basque, a narrow cuff at the edge 
of the notched sleeves, and a revers collar that tapers 
and meets in a point below the waist. Between the 
velvet revers on the front there is a folded shirt front of 
fine white batiste, attached to a high linen standing collar, 


Spring Hats and Bonnets.—Figs. 1 and 2. 


Tuer capote bonnet shown in Fig. 1 is of fine black straw, 
with a facing of moss green velvet and a bow of green 
ribbon inside the brim. A border of green beads and 
jet is laid along the brim on the outside, and in a horse- 
shoe up the crown. A large cluster of pink roses with 
buds and foliage is on the left side of the front, and 
balancing it on the right is a tied bow of green ribbon, 
from which the ribbon is carried down the sides for 
Srripep anp Pian Sick Costume. strings. Vetiver ann CaMEL’s-HaIR COSTUME 
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PROF. DOREMUS ON TOILET SOAPS: 

** You have demonstrated that a PerrKoTLy pure soap 

may be made. 1, therefore, cordially commend to ladies 
and to the community in general the employment of 
your pure* La Belle’ toilet soap over any adulterated 
article.” 
Cuas. 8. Hieerns’ “ La Bette” Bouquet Tomer Soap 
Being made from choicest stock, with a large percent- 
age of Giyorrine, is specially adapted for Toilet, Bath, 
and Infants.—[ Adv. } 





Marvet.ovs Erricacy.— Sunburn, Redness, and 
light cutaneous affections are cured by Créme Stmon. 
Recommended by all doctors of Paris, and adopted by 
every lady of fashion. It whitens, fortifies, and per- 
fumes the skin, and gives a velvety appearance. J. 
Simon, 86 Rue de Provence, Paris. Depot at Parx & 
Titroxp’s, New York.—[ Adv. } 





Sr. Ursula, as legends go, 
Did ask her maidens, with a sigh, 

What’s there on earth as pure as snow? 
Why, Rieger's Soap, was their reply.—[{Adv.} 





For ajl mental and physical debility, nervous ex- 
baustion, and lack of tone in the system, use Thurber, 
Whyland, & Co.'s Restorative Wine of Coca.—[Adv.] 





Laptes stylishly dressed with Elegance and Economy 
by Mme. Prestat, 108 Rue de Rivoli, Paris.—{ Adv.] 





ADVERTISEMEN'LS. 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of low-test, short-weight, alam or 


phosphate powders. Sold only in cans, 
Rovat. Baxine Powper Co., 106 Wall Street, N. Y. 


eit 


For 


BOYS «*> GIRLS 


Ages 8 to 12 yrs. 
; SUPPORTS 
Stockings and un- 
derclothes from 
the SHOULD. 
ERS. No Stiff 
cords, No useless 
harness to bother. 
Fits beautifully, 
‘and with perfect 
ease and free- 
dom. Best and 
Cheapest. Try 
one. For sale ey- 
erywhere. Sample 
by mail 75 cts. 
FOY,HARMON 
& CHADWICK, 
New Haven, Ct. 


PARIS TINTING 
COLORS OR 
DYE PAINTS 
AND 
MIKADO LACQUERS 
FOR LADIES’ FANCY WORK. 


Circulars and Samples Free. 


CHAS. E. BENTLEY, 12 W. 14th St., N.Y. 


SEE YOUR DRESS AS OTHERS SEE If, 


By using Hall’s Bande 
Portable and Adjust- 
able Skirt Forms. 
Indispensable for noting 
the effect of different cos- 
tumes, and saving fatigue 
of standing while dress is 
being draped. 

Endorsed by all the 
leading fashion publish- 
ers, 

Sent to any address on 
receipt of $3.00. Mention 
this paper. 


WMS NY) 
Send for Circular, show- 
ing Portable Full Form 


Nj 
N WAN it) 
i 
adapted for dressmakers. 


HALL'S Bai BAZAR FORM C0., 46 East 14th Street, New York. 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


Soto By ALL DEALERS Turoucnout Te WORLD 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-1878. 






















PARIS DRESSES AND MANTLES, 
MADAME JOSEPHINE GILLES ET CIE., 
17 Avenue de L/Opera, Paris. 
Many years witu MAISON LAUR. 
English well spoken, 








GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
} admirably adapted for invalids as 
# well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 













W. BAKER & C0., Dorchester, Mass, 








THE CENUINE 


Joan Hove's Mant Extaacr, 


THE FAVORITE 
TONIC and NUTRIENT, 


recommended by Physicians since 1847, for 


DYSPEPSIA, INDIGESTION, NURSING 
MOTHERS and LUNG troubles. 

The genuine has the signature of 
JOHANN HOFF ano MORITZ EISNER 

on the neck of every bottle. 


EISNER & MENDELSON CO, PHILA. 
SOLE AGENTS FOR THE U. S. 


New York Depot, t! Barclay St. 








Wonderful Popularity of the 
Renowned Medicine. 


The Greatest Curative Success of the Age— 
A Voice from the People. 





No medicine introduced to the public has 
ever met with the success accorded to Hop 
Bitters. It stands to-day the best-known cura- 
tive article in the world. Its marvellous re- 
nown is not due to the advertising it has re- 
ceived. It is famous by reason of its inherent 
virtues. It does all that is claimed for it. It 
is the most powerful, speedy, and effective agent 
known for the building up of debilitated systems. 
The following witnesses are offered to prove this: 

What it Did for an Old Lady. 
Coshocton Station, N. Y., Dec. 28, 1884. 

Gents :—A number of people have been using 
your Bitters here, and with marked effect. In 
fact, one case, a lady of over seventy years, 
had been sick for years, and for the past ten 
years I have known her she has not been able 
to be around half the time. About six months 
ago she got so feeble she was helpless. Her 
old remedies, or physicians, being of no avail, 
I sent to Deposit, forty-five miles, and got a 
of Hop Bitters, It had such a very 
beneficial effect on her that one bottle im- 
proved her so she was able to dress herself and 
walk about the house. When she had taken the 
second bottle she was able to take care of her 
own room and walk out to her neighbor’s and has 
improved all the time since. My wife and children 
also have derived great benefit from their use. 

W. B. HATHAWAY, 
Agt. U.S. Ex. Co. 


bottle 


An Enthusiastic Endorsement. 
Gorham, N. H., July 15, 1886. 

Gents :—Whoever you are, I don’t know, but 
I thank the Lord and feel grateful to you to 
know that in this world of adulterated medicines 
there is one compound that proves and does 
all it advertises to do, and more. Four years 
ago, I had a slight shock of palsy, which un- 
nerved me to such an extent that the least ex- 
citement would make me shake like the ague. 
Last May I was induced to try Hop Bitters. 
I used one bottle, but did not see any change ; 
another did so change my nerves that they are 
now as steady as they ever were. It used to 
take both hands to write, but now my good 
right hand writes this. Now, if you continue to 
manufacture as honest and good an article as 
you do, you will accumulate an honest fortune, 
and confer the greatest blessing on your fellow- 
men that was ever conferred on mankind. 


TIM BURCH. 


A Husband’s Testimony. 

My wife was troubled for years with blotches, 
moth patches and pimples on her face, which 
nearly annoyed the life out of her. She spent 
many dollars on the thousand infallible (?) 
cures, with nothing but injurious effects. A 
lady friend, of Syracuse, N Y., who had had similar 
experience and had been cured with Hop Bitters, 
induced her to try it. One bottle has made her 
face as smooth, fair and soft as a child’s and given 
her such health that it seems almost a miracle. 

A Member oF CaNnapDIAN PaRviaMENt. 





A Rich Lady’s Experience. 

I travelled all over Europe and other foreign 
countries at a cost of thousands of dollars, in 
search of health and found it not. I returned 
discouraged and disheartened, and was restored 
to real youthful health and spirits with less 
than two bottles of Hop Bitters. I hope others 
may profit by my experience and stay at home. 

A LADY, Aveusta, Me. 


~ NO MORE HAND-MADE 


BUTTON-HOLES! 


S$sCc.0O 
” Make a Perfect Button-Hole 
in Ten Scconds. 

- ANYBODY CAN USE IT. 
AUTOMATIC BUTTON-HOLE 
MENT. Send for descriptive circular and 

. Fitted to all Sewing Machines. 

MOOKE BROS. MFG. CO., 165 Lake St., Chicago. 





@ “BLOVGErT”’ 
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How to Cure 
Skin & Scalp 
Diseases 
with the 

p CuticurA 

/ REMEDIES 


ORTURING, DISFIGURING, ITCHING, scaly, 

and pimply dises sases Of the skin, scalp, and blood, 
with loss of hair, from infancy to old age, are cured 
by the Curtoura Rewevies. 

Curtoura Resotvent, the New Blood Purifier, 
cleanses the blood and perspiration of disease-sus- 
taining elements, and thus removes the cause, 

Curioura, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays 
itching and inflamms ation, clears the skin and scalp 
of crusts, scales, and sores, and restores the hair. 

Curioura Soar, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, is 
indispensable in treating skin diseases, baby humors, 
skin blemishes, chapped and oily skin, « “Curioura 
Remevies are the great skin beautifiers. 

Sold_everywhere. Price, Curioura, 50c.; Soap, 
2c.; Resorvent, $1. Prepared by the Porrer Deve 
anDd Cuemioat Co., Boston, Mass. 

&2™ Se nd. for “ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


TIN’ 





TED with the loveliest delicacy is the skin 
bathed with Curioura Mepioatep Soap, 











Absolutely Pure 


SPICES 


The Superiority of our Spices and Mustard consists 
in their perfect PURITY, great STRENGTH, 
and FULL WEIGHT of package. 

If your grocer does not keep them, we will send 
you for trial, prepaid, a quarter-pound package of 
spice or mustard, upon receipt of 15 cents, and name 


of kind desired. 
BUGBEE & BROWNELL, 


26 to 31 Canal Street, Providence, R.I. 


‘7S BARBOUR’S 
FLAX THREADS. 


USED BY LADIES EVERYWHERE 
=i 
Embroidery, Knitting, and 
Crochet Work. 

Also for Cluny, Antique, Russian, Macramé, 
and other Laces. 

Sold by all respectable dealers throughout 
the country on Spools and in Balls. 


LINEN FL OSS i in Skeins or Balls. 
THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
St. Louis, San Francisco. 


1886. 








Mr. J. T. Groves, Editor of Jacksonville (Fla.), 
Herald, says: “*8. 8. S. has cured me of sciatic rheu- 
matism of three years’ standing.” 

Mr. M. T. Lamar, of Montgomery, Ala., says: “ After 
suffering for 25 years with infl ummatory rheumatism, 
$16 worth of S. 8. S. cured-me completely. 

Mrs. C. A. Baily, of 1734 Blackstone St., Boston, 
Mass., says: “S. 8. S. has cured me of Black Leprosy 
after bein : given up to die by physicians.” 

Mr. L. Cask, of 345 West 12th St., N. Y. City, 
says: “8S. 8. 8. cured me of lung trouble which every- 
body called consumption.” 

Books on “© ontagious Blood Poison" 
“Blood and Skin Diseases” mailed free. 

For sale by all druggists. 


THE SWIFT SPECIFIC CO., Atlanta, Ga. 
_ London Office: 35 Snow Hill,  E. C. Cc. 
THE SELF: os 


and on 
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PATENT GARTER BUCKLE. 


No sewing ; no sharp prongs; no trouble; simplicity 


itself. Beautifully nickel- -plated. For sale by all Dry- 
Goods Houses. Send 10c. for sample pair, to 
S. J. SCOVIL, 76 Franklin Street, N. Y. 


Anti-Moth Carbolized Paper. 


The manufacturer assures 
us that a few sheets placed 
among Woollens, Furs, or 
Feathers positively protects 
them against the ravages of 
Moths. Will not injure the 
finest fabrics. Price, 25 cts. 


per ¢ uire. 
at W.H. Schieffelin & Co., Sole 
Pacman 170 William St., N.Y. 











Its causes, and a new and suc- 
cessful CURE at your own 
jeme, de, one who was deaf 

ted by most of the noted 


twenty-eight years, 
sists without wennde Cured himse/7 in three 


DEAFNES 


mont e and since then hundreds of ers. 
pare? sent on application. 
8. PAGE, No, 41 West 3ist St., New York City. 














Fas. Pearsall @ Co's 


Kilo. Floss 


(REGISTERED TRADE MARK) 


unites the lustre of FLoss SILK with the divisi- 
bility of FILosELLE. It is dyed only in their 
Unfading Eastern Dyes, which are 
identical with the Colours in Ancient Persian 
and Indian Needlework. 
Unlike ordinary modern dyes, these 
(1) will bear Continued Exposure to Light 
without Fading or Changing, 
(2) will Wash, 
(3) are the same by Gaslight as by Daylight. 
Retail of Se hools of Art Needlework and Stores through- 
out America and Canada. Wholesale also of the leading 
New York and Philadelphia Berlin Wool Houses. 


N.B.—The name ‘PEARSALL’S’ and the words 
‘UNFADING EASTERN DYES’ are on every skein. 
No other is Genuine. Imitations abound. 
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CORSETS 


PRODUCE AN ELEGANT FORM. 


TRY THEM AND BE CONVINCED. 


Home Art Work. 


e Art Interchange, the oldest and only practical art 
mi poomnes ee d, males the following 
s IAL OFFER FOR A BRIEF PERIOD. 
If this a ertisement be sont RA 


$1.65 


we will send you Seven (7) colored Plates and Thirteen 
(18) issues of The Art Interchange, full of iakruation 
in Embroidery, Painting, Carving, Brass Hammering, etc., 
also Thirteen (18) large pattern popele plements, for em- 
broidery, carving or other art work 1 working size. 
These are the issues from January sOdULE, 1887. 
colored plates are as follows 

Decorative Screen Panel ‘ Birds and Apple Blos- 
soms” very large (size 29xb 1244 in.), one of three. Stud 
of Birds (size 20x14 in.), 2 differe ent charming studies 
suitable for — screen, tite, fan, for water or mineral 
colors. Wild Apples (size 20x14 in.), a bold and brilliant 
double-page ar of red apples and leaves. Narcissus, 
size 13x10 in.), delicate and refined study of white Easter 
blossoms, Decorative Sereen Panel, birds and apple 
Ae tag very large [size 29x12 in.| second of three. 
Study ofa Head imize 28x10% in.} an artistic reproduction 
after te nner, and a Land scape by JULIAN RIX (size 22x15 
in.)—a woodland scene, “By the old mill pool.’ 

The Art a costs only @8.00 a year and 
gives each year 18 colored plates and 26 ra. 
SAMPL E copy with a sample colored plate, either 
Study of Moe (20 in. x14 in.) or **Marine View” by 
E. Moran, [size 20 in. x 14 in.], sent for only 20 ‘ce nts. Our 
iliustrated catalogue of colored studies and specimen copy 
of Homkr DRCORATION, a 16-page journal on furnishing and 
beautifying homes, beaut ully illustrated, sent for 5 cents 
in stamps. No free copies. 

WM. WHITLOCK, Pg lay vg as 

Mention this paper. N. ¥. 


Barry's D 180i. 
Tricopherous: 


FOR 
THE HAIR. 


The only article which will thoroughly cleanse, 
beautify, and improve the growth of the hair. It 
is recommended by the first families in the land, 
and used by all classes throughout the universe. 
It stands alone as regards its immense and con- 
stantly increasing consumption. There is no oil 
or pomatum, or any other preparation for the 
hair, solid or fluid, which approaches it in popu- 
larity, besides it is very reasonable in price. 


CURE "i: DEAF 


PEcK's og ped IMPROVED CUSHIONED , Drums 
Perfectl r= Restere, the Hearin orm the 
work of t atural di p=. Invisi BE’ So =~ ortable — 
always in penton, All conversation and even whispe 

heard distinctly. Send for ilustrated book with Sok tomb 
als, FREE. Address F, HISOOX, 853 Bi way, N. Y. 


LADIES, Mme, JULIAN’S SPECIFIC 


Is prteirtertt the only unfailing remedy for removing 
radically and permanently all Superfluous Hair from 
Lips, Cheeks, Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the 
skin, which neither torturous electricity nor any of the 
advertised poisonous stuffs can accomplish. Address 
Mme. JULIAN, 48 East 20th St., New York. 

URCHASING AGENCY.—A lady of experience in 

shopping offers her services to ladies desiring any 
kind of wearing apparel or household goods at New 
York prices. nd for circular, to Mrs. 8.8. JONES, 
179 Gates Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

In New York by a lady 


SHOPPIN of long experience, good 


taste, &c.,without charge. For circular, references, &c. 
address MISS A. BOND, 280 Fourth Ave., N. Y. City. 


PURCHASING AGENCY, Batablished 1675 


M. DECKER, 113 East 14th Street, New York. 


ME. FRANCIS’ PURCHASING AGENCY, 
42 West 23d St., N. Y. City. Send for Circular. 
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Silks and Dress Goods, 


200 pieces Printed INDIA SILKS, newest de- 
signs and colors, at 7Ge. 3 worth $1.00. 

50 pieces Rich Color SATIN RHADAMES, 
20 inches wide, extra quality, at 98e.3; well worth 
$1.25. 

2% pieces TUSSORE SILKS, at $1.00, full 
86 inches wide. 

Double width all-wool Heather Mixtures, all-wool 
Debeiges, and Melanges, new spring shades, at 50c. 3 
would be cheap at 65c. 

40-inch all-wool Black Albatross and Nun's Veiling, 
worth 65c.; now offered at 50c. 

40-inch Black Wool Grenadines (new weaves), at 
75c., 85e., and $1.00. 

47-inch all-wool Black Rhadames, at 79e. and 
95e.; good value at $1.00 and $1.25. 

ALSO, Handsome lines of French Satteens, Ging- 
hams, Lawns, &c. 

SPECIAL, Printed Challies at 14¢.3 sold else- 
where at 16c. and 18c. 


Le Boutillier | — oar 
Brothers, | sx:w vox 


NEW YORK. 


W. & J. SLOANE 


have just opened a large and un- 
usually attractive importation of 


” CHINA 
MATTINGS. 


including some of the most novel 

and curious designs and colorings. 
Intending purchasers are recom- 

mended to make early selections. 


Broadway, 18th & 19th Streets, 
NEW YORK. 





Make 
Specialty 


OF 


Ladies’ 


4817 


E&20y 
oe 
© new york 


FINE GOWNS, WRAPS, HABITS, AND 


OOVER COATS, &., 
TO ORDER at Short Notice. 


‘ SOUTHALL'S OELEBRATED | 
Sanitary Towels.”’ 
A BOON TO WOMEN. 


INCREASED COMFORT—CLEANLINESS—LESS 
LIABILITY TO CHILL WHEN IN DELICATE 
HEALTH—DIMINUTION IN RISKS OF DISEASE 
—CHEAPER THAN WASHING—ADVANTAGE TO 
LADIES TRAVELLING. 

For Sale at all the Leading Dry Goods Houses. 

MANUFAOTURERS: 

Southall Bros. & Barclay, Birmingham. 
PRICE PER MAIL. 
Small, ° . . 40 Cents per Doz. 
Large, . . . - 80 Cents per Doz. 
Our Newly Pat’d Venus Belt, Price per Mail, 50c, 


The Canfield Rubber Co., 


So.e Agents ror U.S, 
7 Mercer Street, New York. 


=m PARKERS 
hes ® HAIR BALSAM 


the popular favorite for dressing 

the hair, Restoring color when 
ray, and preventing Dendruff. 
t cleanses the scalp, stops the 
falling, and is sure to please, 

50c. and $1.00 at Druggists, 


SSP) 
HINDERCORNS. 
f and best cure for Corns, Bunions, &c. 


Thesa 
Btopsallpain. Ensures comfort tothe feet. Never tails 
tocure. 15 cents at Druggists. Hiscox & Co., N. ¥. 


















REAL SCOTCH COLORED LINEN FLOSS. 


All Colors, including NEW FAST RED. Color 
guaranteed. Gives effects equal to silk. 


Real Scotch Linen Crochet Thread, 
Real Scotch Linen Netting Thread. 
Sold by Dealers in Dry and Fancy Goods. 


Second Edition of Book on Crochet and Embroidery 
sent on receipt of 25¢., by the Publishers, 
J. R. LEESON & CO., 298 Devonshire St., Boston. 


FACE, HANDS, FEET, 

and all their imperfections, including Facial 
Development, Hair and Scalp, Superfiuous 
Hair, Birth "Marks, Moles, Warts, Moth, 
Freckles, Red Nose, Acne, B’Ik Heads, Scars, 
Pitting and their treatment. Send 10c. for 


s, 4th edition. Dr. John H. b frei gy? 
8? North Peari St., Albany, N.Y. Established 1570. 
SALARY 


OMAN WANTED sisieis 


for our business in her vic'n 
Responsible house. Keferences exchanged Adisiress at 
» GAY M’F 


"F’G C@., 14 Barelay Street, N. Y. 





book of 50 


ity. 





DamedSSons 


(DRY-GOODS HOUSE.) 
SPRING SEASON 1887. 
SPECIAL 
ANNOUNCEMENT. 
FOREIGN GARMENTS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, COMPRISING MANY 
CHOICE NOVELTIES WHICH CANNOT POSSIBLY 
BE DUPLICATED AS THEY ARE CONFINED EX- 
CLUSIVELY TO US. 





| 
| 
| 


| 


JETTED WRAPS CONSISTING OF ALL THE | 


PARIS NOVELTIES, AT 


$12,815, up to $20. 
TAILOR-MADE 


SPRINC JACKETS 


IN A COMPLETE ASSORTMENT OF ALL THE 
POPULAR SHADES, FINISHED WITH LAP 
SEAMS, AT FROM 


$4.95 to $13.25. 


OUR IMPORTED NOVELTIES OF 


WILL FAR EXCEED ANYTHING 
TEMPTED BY US, NOT ONLY IN MAGNITUDE, 
BUT IN A GREATER VARIETY OF THE NEW- 
EST AND CHOICEST PRODUCTIONS, AND CAN- 
NOT BE FOUND IN ANY OTHER HOUSE, RANG- 
ING IN PRICE FROM 


$4.25 to $7.25. 
BROADWAY & EIGHTH St, N.Y. 


CARPETS. 


A SPECIAL LINE OF VELVETS, 


ENTIRELY NEW AND EQUAL TO THE ORIG- 
INAL ENGLISH VELVETS, AT ABOUT 
ONE HALF THEIR VALUE. 
BODY BRUSSELS, 
CELEBRATED ENGLISH MAKES, PATTERNS 
THAT WE SHALL NOT DUPLICATE, 'TO 
CLOSE OUT QUICKLY, AT LESS 
THAN COST OF IMPORTATION. 


UPHOLSTERY. 


FURNITURE COVERINGS IN ALL THE NEWEST 
DESIGNS AND COLORINGS AT PRICES 
LOWER THAN EVER. 


LACE CURTAINS. 





| 5000 PAIRS, EMBRACING ALL THE DIFFERENT 





| 











VARIETIES, AT LESS THAN IM- 
PORTATION PRICES. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP & CO., 


SIXTH AVE. AND 13TH ST. 


Patented Improved Lotta Bustle. 
For Style, Comfort, Health, and Durability has no equal. 
Gives the latest Parisian 
fashion. Warranted to al- 
ways regain its shape after 
pressure, no matter in what 
position the wearer may sit 
or recline. Avoid inferior 
imitations. See that each 
Bustle is stamped Improv’d 
“Lotta.” Send for price-liat. 
Columbia Rubber Co., 
Sole M'f’rs, Boston, Mass. 
For sale by all the leading dry-goods houses. 


STATEN ISLAND 


Fancy Dyeing Establishment, 
BARRETT, NEPHEWS, & CO., 

5 AND 7 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 

DYE, CLEAN, and REFINISH DRESS GOODS and 


Garments without ripping. Send for Circular and 
Price-list. 


CAPITOLE | 


Poudre Veloutine and Fountain of Beauty 


Produces a magnificent transparent complexion. It 
removes all blemishes at once. MIESSALINA 
accomplishes that marvellous shade of light chestnut- 
brown hair. The best Druggist, Dry Goods, Toilet, 
and Human Hair Emporiums keep a full line. Sam- 
ples and Capitoles Book, “ How to Become Beautiful,” 
sent gratis to any address. Wholesale and Retail, at 
A. SIMONSON?S, 34 East 14th St. 





MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK. 


LADIES’ FINE GLOVES. 
Jouvin & Co.'s first quality only, a specialty, prices: 

4-Button Suede, $1.65; 6-Button Suede, $1.85; 6-But- 

ton Suede Monsquetaire, $1.85; 8-Button Suede Mous- 

quetaire, $2.20; 4-Button Kid, $2.00; 6-Button Kid, 

$2 50. In all Shades. 

J. H. GROJEAN, 1192 Broadway, N. Y., near 29th St. 


WHITE TAR CAMPHORETTE 
Is the best preservative of Garments, Furs, Carpets, 
aud everything else that may be destroyed by MOTIIS, 
or any other insect. For sale at druggists’ and faney- 
goods storea. Agents Wanted. S. BERNLUEIM, 
General Agent, 351 Broadway, N. Y 


ms 
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Have just received an invoice of 
LACES, FLOUNCINGS, 
and NETS, 

Which were bought by our agents, to be delivered 
here on MARCH 1st. 


We are now authorized per cable to dispose of 
I yi 4 


| the lot at a loss to the owners, if necessary, of 25 


EVER AT- | 





PER CENT. 

Acting upon the principle that THE FIRST 
LOT IS ALWAYS THE SMALLEST, we 
will commence the sale of these Laces on THURS. 
DAY, AVRIL 2\st, fully guaranteeing that 
while this sale goes on nowhere will similar bar- 
gains be Sound on New York. 

The invoice consists of 

40-inch Black Real Chantilly Flouncings, $1.15 
to $5 50 per yard. 


40-inch Black Guipure Flouncings, $1.25 to | 


$4 T5 per yard. 


40-inch Fine Swiss Flouncings, 69c. to $8.50 


pe r yard. 

and an assortment of the latest Novelties in 
VALENCIENNES, EGYPTIAN, and FE. 
DORA FLOUNCINGS, NETS, and LACES, 
BEADED GRENADINES, LACES, NETS, 
BEADED PA NELS, CA PES, and PLAS. 
TRONS. 

We will offer at the same time, at reduced prices, 
the balance of our importations of BLACK and 
COLORED BEADED GIMPS, ORNAMENT 
FRINGES, SETS, CAPES, PANELS, and an 
entire ly novel line of Imported 


RIBBONS and SASHES, 


H.C. F. KOCH & Co., 


20th Street and 6th Avenue, N, Y. City. 


HOW TO CLOTHE THE BABY. 





Our little book of valuable informa- 
tion with regard to the Care of Infants, 
and what they shall wear, sent to any 
address.—— 


60 and 62 WEST 28d ST., N, Y, 


Bridal Outfits. 


Infant Wardrobes. 
Ladies Suits 
and Underwear. 


Lapies who are unable to examine our 
stock of these goods personally, would find it 
to their advantage to correspond with us, 
The most complete information furnished, 
and careful attention given to special orders. 


Lord & T aylor, 


Broadway and Twentieth St., N. Y. 


EVERY LADY SHOULD SUBSCRIBE TO 


s. T. TAYLOR’s 


Illustrated Monthly Fashion Report, 


ISSUED THE 15th OF EVERY MONTH. 
The cheapest Fashion Journal published. Single 
Copies, 6 cents. Yearly Subscription, 50 cents. Send 
orders to S. 'T. TAYLOR, 930 Broadway, N.Y. 








No preparation ever produced gives such 
satisfaction for Chapped Hands and Rough 
Skin, as 
: ESPEY’S FRAGRANT CREAM. 

- Take no other until you have tried it. 
S v You will be delighted with it, and say it is 
far superior to ne you ever used, Is 







This charming bedroom is one of the original de- 
signs by the author of “HOW TQ FURNISH A 
HOME,” who furnishes houses and rooms in all parts 
of the country. For circular address, with stamp, 

HOME, Box 82, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





DR. HUMPHREYS’ Book, 144 Pages, 
Cloth, with Steel Engraving, 
Mailed Free, Address, HUMPHREYS’ 
HOMEOPATHIC SPECIFICS, 
109 Fulton Street, N. Y. 





1A Its Nature, Causes, Prevention 
and Cure, being the experience of an 
actual sufferer, bv Jonw H. MoAzvim, Low aa3., 
years Tax Collector, Sent free to eas. 


—Only one stamp necessary. 








ey 
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‘DRESS FABRICS. 


Armure Suitings, 

| Cashmere d’Ecosse, 

Check and Striped Camel’s-Hair Cloth, 
Printed Challies, 


ry my ? ) 
Sdeoadovay c K, 1 9th ét. 


Le Boutilier Brothers, 


Broadway & 14th St, N. Y. 
ORDER BY MAIL. 


New Silks. 


New Summer Silks, best quality 
’ 1 


? --- G5e. 





Imported Colored Surah Silks, worth 85e 
New shades Colored Rhadames... 98« d $1.25. 
Elegant Striped Velvets to match.... $2.00. 


New Dress Goods. 


French Cords, all colors and Black...... 98e. 
| French Albatross, colors and Black.. 50c,. 
| French Cashmeres, new Spring shades Ve. 
Black Silk Warp Heurietta, $1.50 quality... $1.15. 
| 
| Cloves. 
| Ladies’ 5-Button Kid Gloves, new shades 59e. 


Ladies’ 4-Button Paris Suede Gloves, all shades, $1.00. 
ish Pure Silk Mitts, 6-button length 35e. 
English Pure Silk Jersey Gloves, 6-button length 50c¢. 


Hosiery. 


Ladies’ Extra Quality Cotton Hose, stripes, plain col- 






ors, and Black, worth 50¢ 






- 35ec. 

Ladies’ Fine 4-Thread Lisle Hose, Black and colored, 
oo eee . 39e. 

Men's Cotton Half Hose, p and fancy 19e. 
| Ladies’ and Men’s Summer Merino Vests and Draw 

{ WN eet cukenwudtas ta 50c. and 75ec. 

Ladies’ and Men’s Gossamer, Balbriggan, and Gauze 

Gara sxgcccedccadentnacnascnas 3 for $1.00. 

| New Illustrated Catalogue mailed Free on Ap- 

| plication, 


Persons desiring Samples should send 
Stamp for Postage. 


LE BOUTILLIER BROS., 


Broadway and 14th St., N. Y. 


WILBUR’S 


GOrsETA 


Tho finest Powdered Chocolate for family use. 
Requires no boiling. Invaluable for Dyspeptics 
and Children. 07 Buy of your dealer, or send (Q stamps 
for trial can, HL. O. WILBUR & SONS, Philadelphia. 


‘a T ‘ =] 
CHINA PAINTERS 

can do their own gilding. Mat gold, expressly pre- 
pared, $1 per box, postpaid, with full directions. 

TAR PASTE for stencilling background from Cutna, 
preparatory for painting, 50 cents per bottle, postpaid, 
OSGOOD ART SCHOOL, Broadway and 14th St., N.Y. 
Circulars on application, Mention Harper's Bazar. 














| Ladies’ Underwear, Hosiery, Corsets, &c., and just 
the place to buy them; | oods for least money. 
Illustrated Spring Catalog sent free. 
MAHLER BROS., 507 and 509 6th Ave., New York. 
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2000 AGENTS WANTED! DOUBLE QUICK! tosell 


JOE HOWARD'S BEECHER 


GS LIFE OF Ea 
Infinitely the most valuable because so ciosely from the 
family circle and by a masterhand engaged ina “Labor 
of Love.” Richly Ills’d, Will sell immenseiy. Quick is the 
word $25 te 650 a week easily made. Send for circulars 
and 50¢. for outfitto HUBBARD BROS., Pubs., Philadelphia 


BE 10, LOVELY CARDS, 


nice blue morocco case, your name in gold on side, 
20c. 1 pack free for club of 3. Agent's sample book, 
4c. HOLLY CARD CO., Meriden, Conn. 


USE C. L. COMFORT’S 


Best Flavoring Extracts, and Liquid 





tennet. 
17 North 11th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


| ©. C. SHAYNE, Furrier, 103 Prince St., 
Is retailing Furs and Sealskin garments at greatly re- 
duced prices before storing away. Send for price-list. 


TOKOLOG 


The very best book for A » Sample pages free. 
Cloth, $2.00; Morocco, Poe beh AS Ae gar ge ih 
DEAL BUTTON-HOLE CUTTER,.— 
Beet in world. Send stamp for prices, and fine 
| picture. R. B.S. CO., Chillicothe, Ohio. 


Comp'ete LADIES GUIDE 
Alice B. Stockham, M. D. 











HARPER’S BAZAR. 


VOLUME XxX., NO. 19, 
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PRACTICAL 


“ AN’ ITS NOT OVER-BRISK IS THRADE, MR. MURPHY, ‘THERE'S A FULL LINE OF AISTER 
SCARRAFS LIFT OVER. WHATIVER SHALL I] DO WID ’EM?” 

* YEZ CAN KAPE THE LOINE WHERE IT Is, MRS. SULLIVIN, AN’ WURRUK AFF THE SCAR- 
RAFS IN A FEW WAKES AS FOORTH-OF-JULY TOIES.” 


FACETIZ. 
A FAIR VALUATION. 
Lawyer (to client). “ Y ou want to sue Robinson for 
$500 for libel, you say? 
Ciirnt. “* Yes; he haz blasted my character for- —_———— 
ever : A TRIP ABROAD. 
Lawyer. : * You think $500 the proper amount ?” Miss Sooréré. “Oh, Mr. Blasé, we had such a de- 
. ou uxnt. “ Well, make it $250. lightful Europe an trip! I think itso lovely to be able 
right. to go abroad !” 
Youne Mr. Buasé. “‘ Yaas?” 
Miss Soortré. ‘‘ Have you ever been in Europe, Mr. 
Blasé ?” 
Youne Mr. Biasé. * Oh yaas, occasionally.” 
cannpeiiiipniieniints 
Nellie was invited to spend a long day with Cora. 
She came home within an hour. 
** Why, Nellie! how do you come back 80 soon ?” 
“Well, you see, Cora was real mean, and—and pret- 
ty soon my foot went right out at her, and they said 
I might come home.” 
> 


“These hens won’t ‘come up to the scratch’— 
When eggs are high they cease to lay.” 
‘Don’t fret, my dear; they every one 
Will come to the scratch in May.” 


| OVER THE GARDEN WALL. 


I only want what's 
a 


Though the wind madly blows 
Till the sea wears white caps, 
On Fifth Avenue Rose 
Shows ber newest spring wraps. 


-_-——~>— 
An aching void—A hollow tooth. 


eutheen(amme 
THE INTER-STATE QUESTION. 

Maes. Younesrmipe Honeymoon (to husband, who is 
a railroad president). *‘ And are you sure you will al- 
ways, always love me more than you will any one 
clac ? Soon erbutus and rhodora 

Me. Honeymoon (absently). ‘‘Impossible to say. Will reward the quest of Cora, 
You see, it is very doubtful whether the inter-State law And the bird will gayly chirrup, 
will allow me to make any discrimination.” Maple syrup, maple syrup. 
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THE SPRING POET. 
“HELLO, SWANSON! WHAT IN THE WORLD HAVE YOU GOT YOUR EYES BANDAGED 
FOR?” 


‘*MAN, WASN'T ‘PARADISE LOST’ COMPOSED IN BLINDNESS ?” 


MISCELLANEOUS SPRING. 

One moment it’s sunshine, 
And then it is snow, 

Then soft pearly showers, 
And then a big blow. 


THE GRANGER’S LOGIC. 

“Don’t tell us what you heard or think: 
It can’t be that you’re so obtuse. 

Tell only what yon saw, my man; 
Hearsay evidence’s of no use.” 

One moment Spring’s spirit 
In gossamer sports, 

And then the bleak blizzard 
About us cavorts, 


The birds warble love-songs, 
All tender and sweet. 
Spring thaws all their passion, 
And freezes their feet. 
The frog starts upon a 
Most jubilant toot; 
Before it is finished 
He’s got epizoot. 


“That’s funny, jedge, I do declar! 
I've got a ‘ bile’ upon my neck; 
I never seed it, yet I'll swar 
Upon my honor that it’s thar!” 
a 


Charlie, after his evening prayer, was adding some 
improvised petitions. He prayed impartially, as his 
memory served, for all his friends, for the people next 
door and around the corner, and added, with the same 
intently abstracted tone, “I won’t pray for old Dr. 
Hart’s folks, for we don’t visit there.” 

———— 


You can always tell that a man is anglicized when 
he returns from a brief European tour wearing a big 
} check suit, with umbrella and high hat of the same 
material. 


The buds are all bursting 
In harmony sweet; 

To-night they'll be silvered 
With glistening sleet, 

Let Spring madly bellow eanaisiag taints 
Or tenderly sigh, 

We won't let our furnace 
Go out till July. 


It is all well enough to say there is nothing in a 
name; but suppose a man named Slaughter should 
start a summer hotel, and call it the Slaughter-house! 





——_ 





THE BLACKVILLE LADIES’ RIGHTS CLUB. 
“IT AM RESOLVED DAT DE TYRANT MAN ABDICATES HISSELF AND TURNS OVER DE UNIVERSAL SUFFERIDGE TO DE FAIR SEX, ODERWISE LET HIM ABIDE BY DE CONSEQUENCES WHICH WE 


HEREBY SWEARS TO MAKE MOST DREFFUL FUR HIM.” 


(Carried by all of us. 











